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FOREWORD 



'I'HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION consists of 76 insti- 
J[ tutions of higher education which provide a wide range of educa- 
tional services for individuals and groups in addition to their programs 
of residence instruction and research. Most extension programs are for 
adults, thus making university extension an important part of the 
total adult education effort of the United States. 

University extension programs have been studied in various ways at 
different times. The annual reports of the committees of the Associa- 
tion provide statistics and analyses of diverse extension activities, and 
from time to time more extensive special studies have been under- 
taken. But at no time in the history of the extension movement has 
there been a systematic and comprehensive study of university exten- 
sion in the United States. The need for such a study has been ap- 
parent for a long time, but the necessary resources have heretofore 
been unavailable. 

When the Fund for Adult Education became interested in financing 
a series of surveys concerning all phases of adult education in the 
United States, the officers of the NUEA obtained the co-operation of 
the Fund in making this long-delayed and much needed study of uni- 
versity extension. 

The NUEA sought to achieve three major purposes through this 
study: (1) to obtain a complete and detailed account of university 
extension activities in the United States; (2) to determine the place 
of extension in the structure of contemporary colleges and universities; 
and (3) to distinguish the particular place of university extension in 
the total adult education pattern of our nation. These purposes have 
been realized in this study to a remarkable degree. In addition, the 
report points the way to further studies and interpretations of uni- 
versity extension. These studies should enable universities to serve the 
adult citizenry of our country with ever-increasing effectiveness. 

The undersigned, presidents of the NUEA during 1951-52 and 
1952-53, respectively, join in expressing their appreciation to the ad- 
ministrators and staffs of all NUEA members, whose effective co- 
operation assured the success of this study. We wish to convey to the 
Fund for Adult Education the official and wholehearted appreciation 



of our Association for its generous grant and understanding co-opera- 
tion, which made the study possible. We join, also, in expressing our 
thanks to the University of Alabama, to its President, John M. Gal- 
lalee, and to its Dean of Extension, Robert E. Tidwell, for their gen- 
erous provision of facilities and staff for the study headquarters. 
Finally, on behalf of the NUEA, we extend to Dr. John R. Morton, 
Director of Continuation Education at the University of Alabama, our 
commendations and thanks for his direction of this study, in which he 
combined intelligence and energy with the wisdom and tact required 
to bring it to a highly significant conclusion. 

L. H. ADOLFSON, University of Wisconsin 

]. W. BROUILLETTE, Louisiana State University 



PREFACE 



THIS is THE REPORT of a study of the origins and development of uni- 
versity extension, its functions and administrative arrangements, 
facilities used, staffs, users, financing, principal subject areas, and 
methods of development and instruction in the group of universities 
now holding membership in the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation. Unless otherwise indicated, the facts presented here are for 
the school year of 1951-52. Following is a list of NUEA members for 
this period: 



New England 
University of Connecticut 
Harvard University 
University of Maine 
University of Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Department of 

Education 

University of New Hampshire 
University of Rhode Island 

Southeastern 
University of Alabama 
University of Arkansas 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
University of Louisville 
University of Mississippi 
Mississippi State College 
University of North Carolina 
North Carolina State College of 

Agriculture and Engineering 

of the University of North 

Carolina 

University of South Carolina 
University of Tennessee 
University of Virginia 



West Virginia University 
Southwestern 

University of New Mexico 

University of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma A & M College 

Southern Methodist University 

University of Texas 

Texas Technological College 
Middle Atlantic 

University of Delaware 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Maryland 

New York State School of Indus- 
trial fe Labor Relations, Cornell 
University 

New York University 

University of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State College 

University of Pittsburgh 

Rutgers University 

Syracuse University 

Temple University 

Midwestern 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

Southern Illinois University 

Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 
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Indiana University University of Wisconsin 
University of Kansas Pacific Coast 

Kansas State College University of California 

Loyola University of Chicago Oregon System of Higher 
University of Michigan Education 

Michigan State College University of Southern California 

University of Minnesota University of Washington 

University of Missouri State College of Washington 
University of Nebraska Mountain 

University of North Dakota University of Arizona 

North Dakota Agricultural Brigham Young University 

College University of Colorado 

Ohio University Montana State University 

University of Omaha University of Utah 

Purdue University Utah State Agricultural College 

University of South Dakota University of Wyoming 
Washington University 

Western Reserve University University of Hawaii 

Even though this study is limited to the extension services of the 
institutions listed above, it should not be overlooked that practically 
all American colleges and universities now try to offer some services 
to the general public. The 60 or more members of the Association 
of University Evening Colleges, some of which are also NUEA mem- 
bers, devote a large part of their effort to at least one important phase 
of extension service. In 1949 this group of institutions reported en- 
rollments of nearly half a million. Likewise, many members of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, approxi- 
mately 235 institutions, and the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, more than 450 institutions, carry on various activities which are 
certainly a part of the extension movement. The work of the co- 
operative agricultural extension service, carried on jointly by the land 
grant colleges and the United States Department of Agriculture, also 
represents an important extension of university resources. 

The information on which this report is based came from three 
sources: (1) a series of questionnaire reports submitted by 57 members 
of the NUEA, (2) visits to and conferences with the university staffs 
of 35 NUEA members by the director of the study, and (3) use of ap- 
propriate university staff members from a widespread and representa- 
tive group of institutions in the preparation of certain parts of the 
report. It should also be noted that the information presented here 
is of two types: accounts of recorded facts and the opinions of mem- 
bers of university extension staffs. These opinions are not offered as 
representing the final word with respect to the questions under con- 
sideration but rather as reflecting an important part of the extension 
resources of these universities. 

viii 
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BACKGROUNDS 



UNDERSTANDING of the university extension movement requires at 
U least a general knowledge of the institution out of which it has 
grown, the university, and of the setting in which universities in the 
United States have developed during the last century and a half. 

Purposes of Universities. The university in western civilization is a 
unique institution, not restricted to a limited clientele nor hampered 
by less than universal ends. Its primary functions are to encourage 
the discovery of truth, to organize and preserve knowledge, and to 
promote understanding for the sole purpose of service to mankind. 
The first institution of higher education in what is now the United 
States, Harvard, was established to insure an educated ministry 
equipped to provide competent community leadership. All subse- 
quent ones have, from their beginnings, been sensitive to and pri- 
marily concerned with the aims and the welfare of their supporters. 
That they were established in some cases by church groups, in others 
by private endowment primarily concerned with its own outlook, and 
in still others as public agencies and supported by tax money, may 
have tended to confuse this point but not to change it. David Starr 
Jordan, former president of Stanford University, commented (Trend 
of the American University, 1929, pp. 11, 12, 47, 61) on the purposes 
of universities as follows: 

The value of the university has been under discussion since the 
days of Alfred and Charlemagne and each nation in each century has 
formed its own answer. Its value to the monarchy is not the same as 
its worth to a republic. Its value to the all embracing church is not 
the same as its use to the individual man and woman. The church 
looks to the university for its defender and apologist; the individual 
for his own enlightenment and strength. The king looks to the uni- 
versity for agents and advisers; democracy for the antidote to the dema- 
gogue and the spoilsman. . . . Rightly or wrongly, sooner or later, the 
American college must give what the students want. The supply must 
meet the demand or there will be no demand. No doubt, we as profes- 
sors know better what is good for the student than the student himself, 
but unless we can convince him of that, we must let him have, to a 
great extent, his own way. The direction of his own efforts in the 
end must rest with him. ... In America the average student goes to a 
college for the help to be got from study. He must be convinced that 
it is a real good or he will not seek. . . . The great universities of this 
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country must be as firmly and fairly devoted to the needs of American 
democracy as the modern harvester is to the needs of the American 
wheat field. 

Frank Graham, on the occasion of his inauguration as president of the 
University of North Carolina in 1931, gave eloquent expression to 
much the same ideas: 

It is the function of a state university not only to find its bits of 
truth and teach the truth gathered from scholars everywhere, but to 
carry the truth to the people that they may take it into their lives 
and help make it prevail in the world of affairs ... to make the re- 
sources of the universities, the discoveries of science, the findings of 
the social scientists available to the people of the Commonwealth. 
The state universities come from the people and should go out to the 
people. The intellectual life of the university should be quickened by 
contact and interchange with the people. They have a common destiny 
in the adventure of building a nobler commonwealth. The state uni- 
versity cannot be an institution of class . . . based on blood, money, or 
intellectual background. It can never lose its common touch without 
treason to its own nature and without drying up the springs from 
which flow the living waters of its own life. ... to lay the intellectual 
groundwork for a more general and intelligent understanding of and 
participation in the affairs of the world and its opportunities for a 
larger mastery of human destiny. 

Early published statements (L. A. Weigle, The Pageant of America, 
1928, X, p. 327) concerning the aims of the University of Wisconsin 
say: 

. . . that it shall be intimately related to the life and work of people 
today and shall undertake to be of direct practical service to them 
without regard to previous notions concerning the scope of a uni- 
versity. 

The Preliminary Report of the Committee on Industrial Research 
Policy, American Council on Education, issued from Washington, D. 
C. on February 17, 1953, contains this statement of the purposes of 
universities: 

All accredited institutions of higher learning subscribe with varying 
emphases to three primary and essential aims: (a) the extension of 
the boundaries of knowledge; (b) the conservation of knowledge al- 
ready acquired; and (c) the diffusion of knowledge through sound 
teaching and other accepted methods of dissemination. 

The foregoing quotations are representative of the outlook of al- 
most all American universities and the leaders to whom they have been 
entrusted. While there would probably be some differences of opinion 
at any given time as to what "accepted methods of dissemination" 
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were, the implication is plain throughout all these statements that use- 
ful service to humanity has always been the basic purpose of universi- 
ties. Many more such statements could be added. Every state and 
almost every institution of higher education in the United States has 
been built on the vision and the sustained efforts of great leaders who 
believed universities to be one of the principal instrumentalities where- 
by human freedom might be won and preserved. 

Groups Served by Universities. In the United States conflict be- 
tween two points of view, the concept of a select leadership whose in- 
terests are paramount, and the equalitarian idea that has become 
known as Jacksonian democracy, has quite naturally had far reaching 
influences on American universities, as they have been major factors 
in almost all facets of American life. 

If the belief prevails that leadership is the only factor of critical 
significance in a civilization, it follows that a university, which should 
concern itself with the most significant elements in its supporting 
civilizaton, should deal only with leaders or potential leaders. It has 
then the further responsibility of setting and defending only those 
standards of competence and achievement which represent a founda- 
tion for leadership. If, on the other hand, the prevailing belief is 
that the will of the majority is the most reliable basis for a popular 
government, and that the only enduring foundation for intelligent 
judgments by the majority is the making of information accessible to 
all people, then the responsibilities of a university not only include 
leadership training but also the provision of educational opportuni- 
ties for many additional individuals and groups. The conflict between 
these points of view, by no means resolved today and in many re- 
spects still the most critical factor in university policy as it concerns 
extension programs, first made itself felt in the courses of study and 
the internal operations of educational institutions. 

Expansion of University Programs. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century there was a strong belief in this country that the 
chief obstruction preventing extension of educational opportunity to 
an increasingly large number of people, at least insofar as the colleges 
and universities were concerned, was the confinement of university 
programs of study to a narrow and traditional pattern, unrelated to 
the interests and welfare of the great majority of people. For example, 
the 1827 report of the faculty of Yale University stated with finality 
that its existing program of studies was all inclusive, that the learned 
world had settled long ago the fact that the intelligence of a com- 
munity could be accurately determined by the estimation in which 
classical attainment was held, and that the physical sciences would 
never be of sufficient importance to be dignified by inclusion in the 
program of a first-class institution of higher education. 
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On the other hand, in the report of the faculty of Amherst College, 
for the same year, this statement appeared: 

The American public is not satisfied with the present course of 
education in our higher seminaries. . . . Any college may, without 
serious opposition, retain both the Latin and Greek languages . . . 
may insist on the study of the abstruse sciences . . . and may multiply 
its requisitions in every existing department, provided it will . . . 
open its doors to that large class of young men . . . not destined to ... 
the learned professions and carry them through a course better adapted 
to their plans and prospects. 

The omission of history and the science of government is deplored 
. . . and 'my son* is compelled to spend four years out of six studying 
dead languages for which he has no taste . . . and will have little use 
after his senior examinations. 

The new course (being proposed herein) will differ from the old in 
several important respects: 

In the prominence given to English literature, than which no subject 
has higher claims on the American scholar or can more richly reward 
his diligence. 

In mechanical philosophy . . . 

In chemistry and other branches of physical science, by showing 
their application to the useful arts. . . . 

In modern history. . . . 

In the elements of civil and political law embracing careful study 
of American Constitutions. 

Many years later President Jordan of Stanford University (Trend of 
the American University, p. II) succinctly called attention to the de- 
termining factor in this conflict when he said: 

What shall the colleges do? . . . To exclude all modern studies and 
modern ideas, to step out of the current of modern life is practically 
to exclude all students. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century, universities in the 
United States grew rapidly both in patronage and facilities, in large 
part because of the development of the frontier states of the West and 
Middle West. There, in areas unshackled by tradition, filled with 
energetic people eager for education, and with few resources except 
public ones, the state universities developed and expanded remarkably. 
Passage of the Morrill Acts by the Congress in 1862 gave these states 
some millions of acres of public land for endowment of their univer- 
sities. The growth of many of these institutions, with their peculiar 
sensitiveness to the public interest and their direct responsiveness to 
the public will, into distinguished centers of learning and research 
has had an enormous influence on all American universities. 
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Extension of University Services. As universities increased the 
number of areas in which competent faculties were maintained in 
order to improve their services and to attract more students to their 
campuses, this stimulated a still further extension of university serv- 
ices. Many institutions began to study and to experiment with the 
possibilities for serving additional persons and groups of people 
through other mediums and at times and places convenient to these 
patrons. 

The American Lyceum and University Extension in England. - 
During the nineteenth century two other movements, outside the 
framework of organized educational institutions, influenced greatly 
the growth of the university extension movement in the United States. 
These were the American Lyceum, which had its most notable expres- 
sion in the Chautauqua Institution and its allied activities, and the 
university extension lecture and tutorial courses in England, where 
the term university extension probably had its origin. These de- 
velopments did much to call to popular attention the usefulness and 
desirability of continuing education. William Rainey Harper and 
John Heyl Vincent, presidents of the universities of Chicago and Min- 
nesota respectively, had at these institutions opportunities to experi- 
ment with ideas and educational practices gained in their associations 
with the Chautauqua Institution. 

Between 1880 and 1900, many efforts were made to transplant to 
the United States the forms of university extension which had thrived 
in England. A number of the oldest and best known American uni- 
versities became interested in this movement, and for a brief time there 
was substantial support for it, particularly in the large cities of the 
Middle Atlantic states and even as far west as St. Louis. In 1892 there 
was a national congress of those interested in the movement and re- 
ports were made there that during the preceding four years 28 states 
had organized programs of this kind. By the turn of the century, 
however, these activities had declined almost to the vanishing point. 
The reasons for this have been variously enumerated as inadequate 
financing, unavailability of suitable lectures, inability of university 
staffs to understand the interests and capacities of adults, the necessity 
for developing new sets of educational standards for adults, and the 
great increase at this time in university campus enrollments, which 
taxed university facilities to the utmost and left the faculties unin- 
terested in any extension of services. To this list should probably be 
added the facts that the American free public high school, which has 
no counterpart in England, provided some of these services, and that 
a majority of the university leaders in this country at that time were 
totally unwilling to consider any revision of the belief that their insti- 
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tutions were maintained solely to provide the campus services which 
had become traditional to them. 

Meaning of Education in the United States. By the opening of 
the twentieth century, education in the United States had begun to 
take on a new meaning. In the early development of the United 
States, an education included an understanding of Latin and Greek, 
training in the three R's, grounding in the religious beliefs of the 
times, and a rudimentary knowledge of government. Growth of indus- 
trial civilization, with its science and technology and its constant and 
rapid change, resulted in the development of still another idea about 
education. Now, an educated person was one whose way of doing 
things made it possible for him to adjust easily in situations to which 
he was strange and which he frequently could not anticipate, and to 
proceed effectively in gaining the ends he wanted. Thus education 
had come to include not only mastery of certain language and numer- 
ical skills and familiarity with particular experience and information, 
but also a way of working which utilized all these, together with rea- 
son, for the realization of desired ends. Furthermore, education, as 
a process of this kind, had become a continuous need throughout life. 

Growth of Universities during the Twentieth Century. The twen- 
tieth century has seen growth of American universities accelerated 
still further. During the First World War, the facilities of these insti- 
tutions were used for the training of the military forces, and follow- 
ing the war governmental subsidies enabled many war veterans, who 
would not otherwise have been able to do so, to attend universities. 
This period also saw the beginnings of expanded university extension 
services, and the first experiments with resident instructional centers. 
Between 1920 and 1940 many business and industrial establishments 
collaborated with universities in the building up of research facilities, 
particularly in the engineering and the physical sciences and, to a 
lesser extent, in the social sciences. Growth of university enrollments 
and physical facilities may be seen in Tables 1 and 2. 

During the Second World War not only were the physical facili- 
ties of universities used extensively in the war effort, both for educa- 
tional and training purposes, but many large research projects were 
also centered in universities. As a result of these activities, the ex- 
perience and competence of university faculties were substantially in- 
creased, and extensive physical resources were developd on or adjacent 
to university campuses. In many cases these facilities subsequently 
became part of university properties. In this same period, largely 
through the efforts of members of the National University Extension 
Association, the United States Armed Forces Institute was established. 
Millions of men and women, in military installations at home and 
abroad, were and are still being provided with educational opportuni- 
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ties as a result of the university correspondence courses and class study 
materials developed through this agency. Following the Second World 
War, the education of millions of veterans, as may be seen from Table 
3, was subsidized. These groups represented a very large segment of 
the American population which had never before utilized university 
facilities, and services to them resulted in further expansion of uni- 

Table 1. GROWTH OF UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

YEAR Enrollment YEAR Enrollment 

1889-1890 156,756 1941-1942 1,403,990 

1899-1900 237,592 1943-1944 1,155,272 

1909-1910 355,213 1945-1946 1,676,851 

1919-1920 597,880 1947-1948 2,616,262 

1929-1930 1,100,737 1949-1950 2,659,021 

1939-1940 1,494,203 

Source: Adapted from Badger, Henry G., "Historical Summary of Higher Educa- 
tion: 1889-90 to 1949-50," Higher Education, Vol. IX, 8:88, December 15, 1952. 

Table 2. GROWTH IN VALUE OF UNIVERSITY PROPERTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

YEAR Value YEAR Value 

1889-1890 $ 95,426,000 1939-1940 2,753,780,000 

1899-1900 253,599,000 1941-1942 2,759,261,000 

1909-1910 460,532,000 1947-1948 3,996,000,000 

1919-1920 741,333,000 1949-1950 5,272,590,000 

1929-1930 1,925,095,000 

Source: Adapted from Badger, Henry G., "Historical Summary of Higher Educa- 
tion: 1889-90 to 1949-50," Higher Education, Vol. IX, 8:88, December 15, 1952. 

Table 3. TOTAL VETERAN ENROLLMENTS AND VETERAN EXTENSION 

ENROLLMENTS IN UNIVERSITIES UNDER PROVISIONS 

OF PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 346 



YEAR 


Total 
Veteran 
Enrollment* 


Per cent of 
Veterans 
In Ext. in 7 
Jnstiutions 


Veteran 
Extension 
Enrollment* 


1946-1947 


1,883,551 


25 


470,888 


1947-1948 


2,213,381 


20 


442,676 


1948-1949 


2,054,616 


14 


287,646 


1949-1950 


1,990,413 


13 


258,754 


1950-1951 ... . 


1,552,040 


21 


325,928 


1951-1952 


1,226,862 


23 


282,178 











a Source: United States Veterans Administration, March 3, 1953. 
^Estimates based on percentages reported in column 2 above by seven university 
extension organizations. 
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versity extension programs. Particularly significant developments 
occurred with respect to resident centers located away from university 
campuses. 

This great growth in enrollments not only made possible but neces- 
sitated the building up of extensive physical plants and greatly ex- 
panded faculties at almost all universities. Millions of additional 
people were familiarized with university resources, and their attention 
was called to the possibilities for using these resources. 

Expansion and popularization of university services in the United 
States moved far between 1850 and 1950. Particularly during the first 
half of the twentieth century the belief that a university should be 
intimately related to the life and work of all the supporting groups 
had an application far beyond the imagination of its original pro- 
ponents. 



2 DEVELOPMENT 



ALTHOUGH the earliest record of university extension services in 
America shows that in 1816 a teacher at Queens College, now Rut- 
gers University, offered public lectures on chemical philosophy, it was 
during the first decade of the twentieth century that the pattern of 
these services began to take definite shape. In the United States, the 
term "university extension" is ordinarily used to include all the uni- 
versity's activities other than the campus programs of teaching and 
research, traditionally devoted to the education and development of 
young people before their normal period of full-time participation in 
the productive affairs of society. During the last century, university 
extension services in the United States have developed along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. Correspondence teaching 7. Library lending services 

2. Lecture services 8. Film and visual aid services 

3. Summer school programs 9 * Conference, institute, and 

short course activities 

4. Extension classes m -n j 

1 0. Broadcasting services 

5. Press and publication n S p edal services for commu . 
services nities, institutions, and other 

6. Evening school and resident . interest and professional 
center activities groups 

Most university extension organizations also carry on certain auxiliary 
services for the campus activities of their institutions. 

It may be seen from Table 4 that most universities carried on uni- 
versity extension services for a trial period of some years before of- 
ficially establishing a university extension organization. Over half 
the institutions considered in this study carried on one or more kinds 
of university extension services between 1875 and 1910, but the ma- 
jority of university extension organizations were officially established 
between 1905 and 1925. It was during this period that university 
extension in the United States took organized form and gained official 
status in the university. 
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Table 4. DATES OF INITIATION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICES 
IN 53 UNIVERSITIES 

__ Officially 
NAME OF SCHOOL Began Established 

New England 

Harvard University 1840 1910 

University of New Hampshire 1894 1938 

University of Connecticut 1939 1939 

University of Rhode Island 1942 1942 

Southeastern 

University of Kentucky 1899 1919 

Georgia Institute of Technology 1908 1945 

University of Virginia 1910 1915 

University of Arkansas 1912 1918 

University of North Carolina 1912 1920 

University of South Carolina 1915 1937 

West Virginia University 1916 1916 

University of Alabama 1917 1919 

General Extension Division of Florida 1919 1919 

Louisiana State University 1919 1934 

University of Georgia 1922 1922 

University of Tennessee 1923 1923 

University of Mississippi 1926 1926 

Mississippi State College 1941 1941 

Southwestern 

University of Oklahoma 1892 1913 

University of Texas 1909 1909 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 1925 1925 

Texas Technological College 1926 1927 

University of New Mexico 1928 1928 

Middle Atlantic 

Rutgers University 1816 1925 

Pennsylvania State College 1893 1910 

New York University 1908 1926 

Syracuse University 1918 1913 

University of Delaware 1921 1947 

Cornell University 1946 1945 

Midwestern 

Michigan State College 1855 1948 

Kansas State College 1868 1905 

University of Minnesota 1881 1913 

University of Wisconsin 1885 1907 

State University of Iowa 1890 1913 

University of Kansas 1891 1891 

University of Chicago 1892 1892 

University of Nebraska 1892 1909 

Indiana University 1895 1914 

University of North Dakota 1910 1910 

Purdue University 1910 1945 

University of Michigan 1911 191 j 

Iowa State College 1913 19^3 

Ohio University 1917 1917 
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Table 4 (Continued). DATES OF INITIATION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
SERVICES IN 53 UNIVERSITIES 



NAME OF SCHOOL 


Date 
Began 


Officially 
Established 


University of Illinois . . 


. 1919 


1933 


North. Dakota Agriculture College 


1925 


1925 


Pacific Coast 
University of California 


1891 


1913 


Oregon System of Higher Education 


1893 


1912 


University of Washington 


1910 


1912 


University of Southern California 


1920 


1920 


Mountain 
University of Wyoming . 


1890 


1931 


University of Utah . . 


.. . 1911 


1911 


University of Colorado 


1912 


1911 


University of Arizona 


1912 


1918 









Development of University Extension. By 1910 university exten- 
sion organizations were beginning to define their areas of service and 
responsibility. Popular interest in these services was also making 
itself felt. After visiting a number of American universities during 
that year, E. A. Slosson was so impressed with these developments that 
he made this comment (Great American Universities, 1910, p. 217): 

It should be recognized that the state university is not doing its full 
duty unless it serves the people as a general information office to 
which they can apply for the knowledge needed in their daily life and 
work. The old fashioned college was composed mostly of teachers. 
To these were added, during the last generation, investigators. The 
university of the future will be composed of men who have a genius 
for discovering truth, men adapted to imparting it to others, and also 
men successful in showing how it may be applied to the problems of 
life. It is rare to find these three forms of ability equally developed 
in the same individual. The next best thing we can do, however, is to 
bring them together on the same faculty, where they mutually 
strengthen each other and give the institution with which they are 
associated unprecedented power and usefulness in the supporting com- 
munity. 

It is also noteworthy that he felt compelled to say further: 

It must not be supposed that this third function has often been 
adopted by universities because it completes their educational effect- 
iveness. On the contrary, it has usually been forced upon them by the 
outside world, and many universities yet pride themselves on the 
degree with which they have resisted that pressure and maintained the 
old fashioned college with all its so-called purity. The utilitarian 
functions are generally added for the most utilitarian of motives; 
because they bring more money to the support of the university. 
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Reactions of this same kind and similar results from like pressures are 
far from unknown today. Only a few months ago the director of 
university extension in a great American university publicly described 
the development of the program of his institution by saying that the 
pattern of university extension in his state had been shaped almost 
entirely by demands made on the university by the people. He went 
on to say further that the citizens of that state expect their state uni- 
versity, created and supported by them, to serve their social, economic, 
intellectual, and cultural interests. 

It is of particular importance to recognize that the growth of uni- 
versity extension in this country from 1905 to 1925 was based chiefly 
on satisfaction of the stated interests and assistance with the recognized 
problems of the potential users of these services. A few examples 
of actual beginnings of university extension services illustrate and 
emphasize this point: 

1. A professor of secondary education visiting the high schools of 
the state in which his university was located saw a great need for 
better library facilities. He suggested to the principals of these schools 
that they borrow books from the university library. The librarian 
of the university had long been interested in serving a community 
larger than the campus of his institution, and it was easy to work out 
here a relationship of mutual advantage. Thus the university and its 
supporting communities were brought closer together; each began to 
appreciate better the problems of the other, and each was able to help 
the other to resolve some of these problems. 

2. A wealthy merchant left a will providing for the establishment 
of a perpetual fund to be used to bring the resources and leadership 
of universities into the lives of groups of people in his home com- 
munity not ordinarily having access to these facilities. 

3. A group of elementary and secondary school teachers petitioned 
a university to arrange study opportunities at times and places which 
would allow continuing their professional training and development 
on year-round schedules. 

4. In another state, a local board of education made a similar 
request to provide study opportunities for their school faculties, basing 
their petition on what they regarded to be the interests of the children 
in the schools for which they were responsible. 

5. Owners of a machine shop requested a university to give instruc- 
tion in engineering courses at night so that they and their employees 
might have the benefit of this training. 

6. Proprietors of a wholesale grocery chain petitioned a university 
to give courses in business management at night at various locations, 
and paid all tuition costs of their employees who engaged in this 
study. 
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7. A group of community leaders asked a university for expert ad- 
vice on planning for the growth of their small town, faced with sudden 
industrial expansion. 

8. At many institutions and on various occasions, committees of 
university faculty members engaged in the serious study of ways and 
means for enlarging the service opportunities of the institutions with 
which they were associated. These deliberations resulted variously in 
special professional training and study opportunities for engineers, 
teachers, business people and other special interest groups, and in the 
supplementing of public school, library service, recreation, and health 
service programs in areas where population was sparse and local re- 
sources limited. 

In these simple, common-sense ways university extension in the 
United States had its beginnings, and on these foundations it has 
grown. There seems to be little question but that the real vitality 
of this movement stems from the fact that its life blood is the assistance 
of people with the problems they actually have, problems about which 
they are enough concerned to be trying to do something themselves 
and with which they want help. It should never be overlooked, how- 
ever, that the main stream of many university extension services orig- 
inally was, and to a considerable extent still is, extension of regular 
university degree-credit programs. 

During the early periods of their development, university extension 
activities were frequently regarded with suspicion by resident faculties. 
Those responsible for these activities, according to the campus facul- 
ties, were pretending to carry on study of college grade without the 
necessary facilities and with inadequate leadership, and the high stand- 
ards, hard won over the years by university faculties, were thus being 
prostituted. Some of these accusations can still be heard from time 
to time. Occasionally they were, and still are, true, just as some edu- 
cational services on university campuses are at times of low quality. 
In general, however, responsible institutions, then as now, provided 
in their university extension programs substantial educational services. 

From Table 5, which shows the dates of initiation of the various 
extension services in 52 universities, and Tables 6 through 13, which 
present the information in Table 5 by regions, it may be seen that 
extension classes, correspondence teaching, and conference activities 
were the types of services first established. They were probably the 
most readily understood and consequently the easiest for which to get 
support and patronage. As may be seen from Table 14, university 
extension services began first in the subject-matter fields of the engi- 
neering sciences, teacher education, and general education. The 
extent to which service activities for the university itself and for 
other organizations have been developed, are being administered by 
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Table 14. DATES OF INITIATION OF INSTRUCTION IN VARIOUS 

SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS BY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

ORGANIZATIONS IN 52 UNIVERSITIES 



DATE 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Total 


1881 

















1 








1 


1886-1890 





1 

















1 


2 


1891-1895 





4 

















5 


9 


1896-1900 





























1901-1905 


... 














1 


1 





2 


1906-1910 


1 


4 


1 


1 





5 


1 


6 


19 


1911-1915 





9 


3 


7 


2 


4 


6 


9 


40 


1916-1920 


4 


12 


1 


5 


4 


5 


4 


6 


41 


1921-1925 


1 


7 





9 


1 


4 


4 


6 


32 


1926-1930 


4 


2 





5 


2 


6 


1 


3 


23 


1931-1935 





1 





1 





1 


3 


2 


8 


1936-1940 





5 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


19 


1941-1945 


1 





1 


2 


5 


4 


1 


3 


17 


1946-1950 


4 


2 


3 


5 


9 


3 


3 


2 


31 


1951-1952 


1 








1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


8 


Unknown 














1 





1 





2 


TOTAL 


16 


47 


10 


39 


29 


38 


28 


47 


254 



Key: 



A Medical science 

B Teacher education 

C Law 

D Business administration 

E Nursing 

F Engineering 

G Home economics 

H General education 



university extension organizations, and how they have grown and 
persisted is indicated in Table 15. 

Sources of Leadership. There seems to be a rather general belief 
that university extension has had its origin in one, or at most two de- 
partments of the university. The facts at hand do not justify this 
conclusion. Anecdotal accounts of the beginnings of university ex- 
tension, Tables 14 and 15, and an examination of the list of leaders 
playing significant roles in its development in the United States, all 
show that the service has grown, at various times and places, out of 
almost all the many interests found in American civilization. Among 
the leaders in this movement, past and present, are to be found edu- 
cators, agriculturists, lawyers, social scientists, librarians, medical men, 
industrialists, geologists, biologists, engineers, geographers, physicists, 
journalists, historians, political leaders, business men, ministers, home 
economists, social workers, and chemists. From this catalogue of lead- 
ership alone it might be reasonably concluded that the university 
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extension movement has served, has benefited by leadership from, and 
has useful services for every important area in the whole sphere of 
life in this country. 

Agricultural Extension. Extension of the resources of agricultural 
colleges has had a very considerable effect on the university extension 
movement. The Hatch Act, granting federal subsidy to agricultural 
experiment stations was passed by the Congress in 1887, and the 
Smith-Lever Act, passed in 1914, gave similar assistance to agricultural 
extension services. A number of agricultural colleges had experi- 
mented in small ways with these services and one of the great educa- 
tional foundations, the General Education Board, had underwritten 
a number of such experiments, particularly in the South, before 
federal assistance was provided. With this support available, how- 
ever, and with the active promotion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, agricultural extension services have grown rapidly, both 
in extent and usefulness during the last half century. They have espe- 
cially emphasized the need for scientific experimentation, translation 
of findings for practical use, and a variety of methods for adult educa- 
tion, with particular emphasis on the method of demonstration. Ex- 
tension of the agricultural resources of the universities of this country 
has undoubtedly made a substantial contribution to the average Amer- 
ican's understanding of the advantages of basing action on relevant 
information and to establishing the university as a natural link in that 
chain of procedure. The effects of these developments have been par- 
ticularly noticeable, not only on the general public, but on university 
boards of trustees and administrative officers as well. 

War-Training Programs. Particular attention must be called to the 
decade from 1940 to 1950. In the early years of this period the war- 
training programs made available considerable funds for the expan- 
sion of education and training in the physical and engineering sciences 
and in business administration. These programs did much to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of educational work in the resulting accelera- 
tion of war production, allowed the employment of a large group of 
competent persons as teachers, and enrolled thousands of students who 
were thus able not only to improve their productivity, but to become 
acquainted, many for the first time, with this type of educational 
service. The extent of these activities may be seen from Tables 16 
and 17. From 1945 to 1952, some 10 million war veterans, receiving 
educational assistance through the various provisions of the so- 
called GI bills, utilized the educational services of the universities of 
the United States. Approximately 1 of every 5 of these used services 
not involving residence on a university campus and provided through 
a university extension organization. 
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These two developments, in certain respects, represented the dawn 
of a new day for university extension in many institutions. They 
stimulated public interest in this type of service to a noticeable extent. 
They helped provide a financial base which enabled many extension 
organizations to make improvements in facilities and staff additions 
needed to maintain an appropriate variety and high quality of serv- 
ices. The overflow of students on campuses, frequently necessitating 
refusal of students whom institutions genuinely wished to enroll, also 
tended to make campus faculties more interested in and sympathetic 
to extension services than ever before. All these things resulted in 
university extension organizations commanding a respect and con- 



Table 16. ENROLLMENTS FOR DEFENSE AND WAR TRAINING 
PROGRAMS BY REGIONS, 1940-45 



REGION 


NUEA 
Members 


Non-NUEA 
Members 


Total 
Enrollment 


New England 


19,435 


82,316 


101,751 


Southeastern . . . . 


120,479 


70,241 


190,720 


Southwestern . 


80,463 


80,200 


161,663 


Middle Atlantic 


311,144 


210,390 


521,534 


Midwestern 


287,823 


237,330 


525,153 


Pacific Coast 


213,632 


52,140 


265,772 


Mountain . . .... 


12,212 


15,253 


27,465 


Hawaii . , 


178 




178 


TOTAL 


1,045,366 


747,870 


1,794,058 











Source: Adapted from Armsby, Henry H., "Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training," Bulletin 1946, No. 9 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion), pp. 106-11. 



Table 17. EXPENDITURES FOR DEFENSE AND WAR TRAINING 
PROGRAMS BY REGIONS, 1940-45 



REGION 


NUEA 
Members 


Non-NUEA 
Members 


Total 
Expenditures 


New England 


$ 1,783,848 


$ 2,226,251 


$ 4010099 


Southeast 


3,944,011 


2,437,724 


6 381 735 


Southwest 


2,886,536 


1,878,525 


4 765 061 


Middle Atlantic 


11,843,864 


8,806,048 


20 649 912 


Midwest 


7,816,986 


7,056,264 


14 873 250 


Pacific Coast 


5,739 827 


1 760 778 


7 500 605 


Mountain 


360 327 


628 982 


989 309 


Hawaii 


2753 




2753 


TOTAL 


$34,378 152 


$24 794 572 


$59 172 724 











Source: Adapted from Armsby, Henry H., "Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training," Bulletin 1946, No. 9 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion), pp. 115-20. 
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sideration, both inside their own institutional framework and in their 
supporting communities, not before enjoyed. 

Reasons for Continued Growth. University extension services will 
probably continue to grow. The reasons for this are sufficiently im- 
portant to justify enumeration. 

(1) There has been an increasingly wide acceptance of the Ameri- 
can belief that opportunity is open to all who are willing to work for 
what they want. 

(2) The changing times have made knowledge and understanding 
more necessary for personal and economic security than ever before. 

(3) Population shifts from rural to urban areas have created many 
new and specific demands for educational services. 

(4) Continuous change makes demands for understanding increas- 
ingly frequent and numerous. The twentieth century is the first time 
in human history that basic changes in civilization have occurred 
within a period of less than one generation. This may mean that 
continuing education is a necessity for survival. 

(5) There has been a great accumulation of resources, both physi- 
cal facilities and personnel, in American universities during the last 
half century. 

(6) Adults looking for education seek leaders whom they can ac- 
cept. A large proportion of such leaders in this country are associated 
with universities. These concentrations of trained researchers and 
teachers, the increasing popular awareness of their presence there, and 
of the advantages of being informed before acting, have made it in- 
evitable that people concerned with the various problems of life should 
turn to the universities for assistance. 

(7) As long as the United States has any form of compulsory mili- 
tary service a large proportion of the 18-25 year age group, historically 
in attendance at universities, will receive their college and professional 
education as adults. 

(8) If educational subsidies continue to be offered to all who serve 
in the military establishments, the size of the group able to use and to 
demand continued services from universities will increase still further. 
Many will study in residence at universities but if past experience is a 
reliable criterion, a great many more will choose to continue their 
education on a part-time basis while working. 

(9) The development of many new groups labor, business, profes- 
sional, private and public agencies has created new demands for 
university services. Ordinarily groups of this kind will exhaust their 
own resources for training and education within a relatively few years, 
and they are usually quick to benefit from the experience of the older 
professions by turning to the universities for educational services. 

(10) The various educational subsidies provided by the Federal 
government for military service have in effect placed, more than ever 
before, the major emphasis in education on the individual learner 
rather than on an educational institution or set of institutions. For 
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the first time in our history the law of the land clearly specifies that 
in at least one group the learner has the responsibility for his educa- 
tion. It also gives him specifically the right to decide what education 
he shall get and to a considerable extent under what circumstances. 

(11) The virtual monopoly universities had on scholarship up to 
the close of the twentieth century has been broken during the past 50 
years. Many business and industrial organizations, governmental 
agencies such as the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and informal 
educational agencies in large cities have developed and carried on both 
organized programs of education and planned series of technical and 
professional experiences which have resulted in the development of 
large groups of intellectually competent persons who have never at- 
tended universities. These represent an increasing number of Amer- 
icans, both able and willing to request additional services from uni- 
versities and to take a hand in the planning of these services. 

(12) University faculties are realizing to an increasing extent that 
to be useful under such circumstances as have been described, they 
must maintain close and continuing relationships with the realities of 
the life of which their institutions are a part. In no other way can 
universities get the support necessary to allow them to make the great 
contributions of which they are capable. 

This combination of circumstances has already encouraged the uni- 
versities of this country to rearrange and to re-focus many of their 
services, consistent, to a much greater degree than ever before, with 
the interests, convenience, and comprehension of mature people, whose 
needs and habits are very different from those of the young people 
who have been traditionally their major concern. It seems likely that 
these readjustments have only begun. Universities will, in the long 
run, be unable to evade these responsibilities, even if they should wish 
to do so, and most of them apparently do not. It seems clear that one 
of the greatest educational opportunities in America today is the de- 
vising of ways to organize university resources so they can and actually 
will be extensively used by adults. It is adults who are engaged in 
making the decisions and performing the subsequent actions required 
for living. 
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UNIVERSITIES VARY greatly as a result of their divergent traditions, 
different circumstances, and variety of leadership. The emergence 
of crises related to local situations, the degree to which their support- 
ing communities are hospitable to intelligence and reasonableness, the 
contributions they have succeeded in making through the years to 
these communities, with the resulting respect and esteem, are all fac- 
tors which have shaped the character of universities. Although these 
variations occur, the common basic purposes of universities still per- 
sist and extension organizations are an integral part of the university. 
This unifying factor, similarities in the qualifications and experiences 
of leadership, and certain limitations on the types of persons for whom 
services are provided result in a common core which gives nation-wide 
significance to the university extension movement. 

Table 18. AIMS OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ORGANIZATIONS 
AS REPORTED BY 52 UNIVERSITIES 

Frequency of 
AIMS Mention 

To expand the services of the parent institution by making its physical 
facilities and faculties available to the supporting communities in every 

possible way 44 

To encourage and to help every individual develop himself to the extent 

of his capacities 31 

To distinguish and to call public attention to problems and issues signif- 
icant to the development of supporting communities 6 

To promote the establishment and maintenance of essential educational 

facilities in the supporting communities 3 

To promote understanding of the educational process 2 

To provide leadership in the development of continuing education 2 

To assist in the location and use of educational resources throughout 
the supporting communities whether or not these resources are asso- 
ciated with the parent institution 1 

To emphasize educational rather than purely service functions 1 

To provide for the parent institution essential intra-mural service not 
otherwise available 1 

Purposes of University Extension. As may be seen from Table 18, 
the opinions of the chief officers of university extension organizations 
agreed substantially with respect to the basic aims of university ex- 
tension. Its primary underlying purpose is the making of university 
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resources available and useful to as many people as possible. Particu- 
lar attention was also called to: (1) the emphasis on individual re- 
sponsibility and opportunity as the basis for university extension 
services, and (2) the idea, expressed throughout these statements, that 
the university owes to its supporting communities an obligation to 
facilitate their general development and to give consideration at all 
times to the public interest. Individual extension directors remarked 
also on the fact that there can be relatively little use of university 
facilities unless there is a wide understanding of the educational 
process, its meaning, and its practical use in the lives of people. The 
development of such an understanding of education thus becomes one 
of the major functions of university extension organizations. 

It should not be forgotten that an important part of the educational 
process is the continuous acquisition of new information. This is 
possible only as a result of careful scholarship and research, long ac- 
cepted functions of universities. Extension organizations have an im- 
portant role to play in this sphere of activity, a role which up to 
now has been neglected in most institutions. Members of extension 
staffs can have almost unlimited opportunities to discover and to bring 
to the attention of scholars and research groups critical problems 
about which new knowledge is greatly needed. More than any other 
part of the university staff they are in a position to help develop the 
popular understanding without which support for scholarship and 
research can never be maintained. Usually, they have at their disposal 
the means to promote specific projects more effectively than any other 
part of the university organization as well as the best available facili- 
ties for handling operational details. 

University extension organizations have from their beginnings served 
their parent institutions as experimental laboratories and proving 
grounds for new types of activities and services. In many institutions, 
university summer sessions and publication services first began as uni- 
versity extension projects. These experiments proved so successful 
that the parts of them which were campus oriented were usually ab- 
sorbed into the campus administrative arrangements. Numerous pro- 
fessional training programs, particularly in fields of business adminis- 
tration, have developed in the same way, beginning with part-time 
training projects for adults on the job and proving to be so practical 
and useful that professional curriculums providing similar opportuni- 
ties for young people were subsequently established on the campus of 
the university. 

The usefulness of university extension services in maintaining cor- 
dial relations between the university and its supporters has always 
been an important consideration, particularly from the point of view 
of the campus faculties. 
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The following quotations from statements made by directors of 
university extension organizations give further emphasis and meaning 
to the views already expressed: 

University extension conducts instruction for adults. Its activities 
are designed primarily to aid those who fall in the collegiate and pro- 
fessional groups rather than adults of less educational experience. It 
differs from the public school adult programs in emphasizing work 
for the professions and for the former college student seeking further 
development. Modern society demands that the intelligent citizen 
should thus continue to advance after his formal education is com- 
pleted: (1) in his profession, (2) as a citizen, (3) as a person. Uni- 
versity extension attempts to provide opportunities to aid such ad- 
vancement. At present this policy applies to this institution, but as 
new situations are created in this country, new policies will be 
adopted. 

Another enlightening comment suggests that: 

University extension is the university's answer to the need for gen- 
eral adult education. High schools are too formalized for this pur- 
pose. Regular university programs are too inflexible and are pointed 
toward specialization. The need of the general public is largely a 
need for: (1) civic understanding of ways to ameliorate class and eco- 
nomic dangers, (2) appreciation of cultural patterns, of morals and 
customs, (3) ability to interpret past events and to analyze tendencies 
for the future, (4) improving means of livelihood. The hunger of 
people for knowledge is the only foundation on which any hope for 
the future of civilization can be based. 

Another director of an extension organization offered the opinion 
that the real purpose of a university extension program is to provide 
opportunities for any learning important to the problems and the lives 
of people. He expressed the belief that the greatest opportunities are in 
the area of non-degree-credit specialized college level courses and that 
these should be offered whenever and wherever a real need and de- 
mand exist. He was also of the opinion that the service of the uni- 
versity extension organization, the extent of its fiscal support, the 
provision and the development of its staff should be planned carefully 
and should not be an accidental growth resulting from expediency 
and reactions to pressure, although he did not specify what a "college 
level" course is nor what represents a "real need." These questions 
are of major concern and will be given further consideration at an- 
other place. 

It should be emphasized that the functioning of extension organiza- 
tions of universities involves much more than education only in terms 
of classes and courses. If education in the .world today represents a 
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method of procedure whereby people, in addition to learning neces- 
sary skills and having opportunities to share in the great esthetic and 
intellectual experiences known to humanity, may also make rational 
determinations of the ends they seek and have the advantage of basing 
their actions on relevant information, then through its work with 
adults the extension organization is the university's most direct, adapt- 
able, and flexible instrumentality for taking part in this great enter- 
prise. Whether its means of participation is through classes, by the 
written word, through conferences and seminars, by occasional lec- 
turing, through continuing research activities, broadcasting services, 
or in other ways is not of primary importance. Its major function is 
to take the university and its resources directly to the people, and it is 
the means by which the people can be brought into the life of the 
university. Essentially it is a mechanism for projecting the functions 
of the university into the widest possible field of service offered by the 
culture supporting the institution. The extent to which it does these 
things is the measure of its success. A good university extension or- 
ganization would thus be one that has managed to establish and to 
maintain, with all the divisions of its parent institution and with the 
various communities supporting it, a set of working relations which 
facilitate in every possible way the attainment of these ends. 

Bases for Determining University Extension Services. There was 
general agreement among extension directors, as shown by Table 19, 
that activities carried on through university extension organizations 
should be in the subject-matter fields in which their institutions 
maintain instructional services and competent leadership. There was 
also substantial agreement that these services should be of "college 
grade." There was a strong and apparently growing belief, however, 
that a policy much more desirable and realistic than trying to place 
all university services on a "so called college level" would be to make 
influence on living both a primary goal and a basis for determining 
the character of these services. The point on which there was greatest 
agreement was that all services maintained by university extension 
organizations should be of genuine use and significance to "the public 
interest." This probably implies the same objective referred to above 
as "influence on living/' There was a somewhat lesser degree of 
agreement that university extension activities should be related to 
research carried on by the parent institution, and there was a fairly 
strong belief that universities have the responsibility for supplement- 
ing educational programs already in existence in order to provide 
services in significant areas where no such services are now available. 
There was also an awareness among extension directors that con- 
sideration must always be given to the possibilities for financial re- 
turns from university extension services. Some seemed to believe this 
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an undesirable limitation imposed by necessity; others were of the 
opinion that financial participation by the consumer is desirable. 
There seemed to be general agreement, however, that university ex- 
tension organizations were being forced to neglect many areas of service 
vital to the public interest because these services bring in little reve- 
nue. One director offered the opinion that standards for the determi- 
nation of services are particularly weak with respect to the social 
sciences, where there is a tendency to avoid controversial questions 
because of the fear of offending groups of people with strong con- 
victions. 

Table 19. OPINIONS OF DEANS AND DIRECTORS OF UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION ORGANIZATIONS IN 51 UNIVERSITIES AS TO THE KINDS OF 
EXTENSION SERVICES IN WHICH UNIVERSITIES SHOULD ENGAGE 

Some- 
CRITERIA Yes Usually times No 

Should be in the fields in which the institution main- 
tains instructional services 31 10 9 

Should be of college grade 23 11 9 4 

Should originate from research done at parent 
institution 12 3 31 

Should be unavailable elsewhere 10 6 20 3 

Should be of significance to the public interest 47 2 1 

Should satisfy interests sufficiently recognized by 
members of the participating group that they are 
willing to share the responsibility 10 

Should include enough participants to make per cap- 
ita costs comparable to those on campus of parent 
institution 7 

Should provide opportunities for adults to improve 
and develop themselves 7 

Should be able to provide competent leadership 
which can do a creditable job 4 

Should be unavailable elsewhere at a reasonable tui- 
tion rate or not done as well 4 1 

Should be in accord with the broad educational aims 
and the program of the parent institution 3 

Should support and promote use and understanding 
of the educational process 1 

Should represent pioneer experimental work which 
may later be taken over by some other educational 
agency 2 

Should serve as a promotional medium for the parent 
institution 1 

Should serve the greatest possible number of people. .1 1 

Should take advantage of any campus surplus in ma- 
terial, facilities, and equipment 1 

Should meet requirements for specialized courses in 
an emergency 1 
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Most university extension directors believed that "college level" 
courses are those (1) "equivalent to resident courses offered for 
credit," (2) "with standards of information and attainment and in- 
clusion of subject material fully equal to resident courses and would 
be so recognized by 'usual catalogue descriptions of universities/ " or 
(3) "which colleges and universities usually provide and which would 
be recognized by university faculties as being of college grade." None 
of these statements is definite enough to give as specific a basis as 
would be desirable for distinguishing services appropriate for uni- 
versity extension programs. Perhaps a more satisfactory one would 
be to distinguish "college level" courses as those requiring familiarity 
with broad fields of knowledge and the exercise of mature judgment 
in their organization and interpretation. 

Determination of what is significant to the public interest is not 
simple. One suggestion offered was that competent authorities in the 
university should be allowed to decide. Other extension directors did 
not doubt that trained leaders in the universities could give valuable 
insights into such matters, but questioned the appropriateness of their 
attempting to make such judgments. Another suggested that anything 
for which there was extensive popular demand would undoubtedly 
be in the public interest Another advanced the idea that programs 
which had the earmarks of triviality should be put aside and that 
matters "deeply affecting education, health, longevity, morals, po- 
litical actions, economic productivity should all be given first con- 
sideration." Others stated that "common sense and judgment" would 
have to be exercised by those responsible for determining the types of 
university extension services to be maintained, and undoubtedly these 
qualities need to be applied to such decisions. A set of specific criteria 
would be of great practical value, however, both for determining the 
kinds of services appropriate for inclusion in extension programs and 
distinguishing the public interest. These criteria have yet to be de- 
fined. It is to be hoped that some systematic efforts which might 
reasonably be expected to result in their development will grow out of 
this study. 

Reliable Methods for Achieving Functions. It was the almost 
unanimous opinion of extension directors that an appropriate mem- 
ber of the institution's extension staff should participate in both the 
conception and execution of all university services for adults. These 
comments did not imply that resident faculty members should not be 
full partners in such enterprises or that virtue, with respect to them, 
attaches only to extension staff members. Such conclusions would 
obviously be as inaccurate and unreasonable as the argument oc- 
casionally made by campus faculty members that all extension activi- 
ties fall short of acceptable university standards. On the contrary, the 
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implication is clear that in the judgment of this group both the 
campus faculty member and the extension staff member have major 
and particular contributions to make to all university extension serv- 
ices. Even together, both may fail in some situations, but the practice 
by either of trying to "go it alone" increases the chance of failure to 
such an extent that it is foolish for all concerned the consumers, the 
institution, the staff groups to run this unnecessary risk. Some con- 
tinuity of responsibility is peculiarly important to extension staff 
members because if extension projects are not successful, from the 
point of view of the interests of the adults taking part, they cannot be 
continued. Assistance by extension staffs is of particular value, be- 
cause the proficiencies on which campus staff members have primarily 
concentrated their attention, and by which they are judged, are con- 
cerned with programs for young people rather than with services for 
adults. Under present circumstances there probably must be partici- 
pation by extension organizations both in conceiving and executing 
services if universities are to serve adults to any appreciable extent. 
Opportunities for educational services to adults have to be taken 
wherever they may be found. They also have to be developed care- 
fully, usually with extensive participation in the planning by the con- 
sumers. With adults the eating is always the immediate proof of the 
pudding, and unless the value of the service is distinguishable from 
the outset, and remains apparent, they will discontinue its use with- 
out delay. 

This need for a direct and continuing connection between the exe- 
cution and conception of educational services for adults complicates 
greatly the problem of working closely with campus departments. 
Extension staff members find it easy to become so engrossed in the 
details of such co-operation that they do not allow for the time re- 
quired either to aid campus faculty members in becoming proficient 
in working with adults or to explore systematically with their campus 
associates ideas and plans which have promise for development into 
useful programs of university service. One university extension di- 
rector described as follows what he believed to be a practical working 
arrangement which takes into consideration all these relationships: 

The extension division has each of its subject-matter department 
heads and bureau directors related to one or more resident depart- 
ments. Each of these persons has a major responsibility for discussing 
extension programs in his respective field with the resident staff mem- 
bers. This provides a continuing contact between the resident faculty 
and the university extension organization, and we believe it is a rare 
thing when the extension staff misses an idea that the resident staff 
has with respect to some service that ought to be carried on by the 
university extension organization. Likewise, we encourage all mem- 
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bers of the university extension staff and of the university resident 
faculty, for that matter, to establish and maintain every possible work- 
ing relationship with various groups in the state. When this can be 
done, it gives the university extension organization a close working 
connection, not only with the consumer for its services, but with the 
principal source from which these services may be provided. 

There was general recognition that the constant search for ideas 
which can be translated into useful services is among the most im- 
portant functions of a university extension organization. In about 1 
of every 10 institutions these duties have been made the principal re- 
sponsibility of one or more administrative staff members. A number 
of extension directors pointed out that their staff members served on 
numerous committees and discharged many responsibilities within the 
framework of their parent institutions. They believed these relation- 
ships to be almost invariably useful, both directly and indirectly, for 
interpreting, developing, and maintaining extension services. Their 
Staff members have also been encouraged to keep up reading both in 
their subject-matter fields and in the field of university extension, 
and have been assisted in attending professional meetings. About 
half the universities reporting, however, indicated that they have no 
systematic plan in their administrative procedures for maintaining 
idea contacts either with the staff of their own institutions or their 
potential patronage. Such matters would seem to deserve immediate 
study and attention. 

Functions of Extension Staffs. The unique functions which the 
extension organization staff can perform for the university, in its 
efforts to serve adults, are not yet widely recognized nor generally 
understood. Almost invariably the experiences of universities attempt- 
ing to serve adult groups show that certain professional schools and 
subject-matter departments assume no specialized assistance is needed 
to make their resources available to adults. Such groups working 
alone, however, have in fact been able to develop or to continue very 
little service of this kind. The critical factor in extending the resources 
of universities seems to be not the subject material involved but the 
interests and needs of the adults concerned and the arrangements 
under which these adults are willing and able to use these resources. 
Such considerations represent the specialized area in which university 
extension organizations have particular contributions to make to their 
own institutions. The capacities required for the performance of 
these functions are as distinct and as essential to the successful attain- 
ment of these ends as are the subject-matter specializations of the 
departments on university campuses. 

Function of University Extension Organization. Effective extension 
services require, in addition to this kind of knowledge and skill, an 
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administrative agency in the university which can (1) provide contin- 
uing support, both administrative and financial, (2) effect co-ordina- 
tion of the resources of the parent institution in such a way that all 
related interests may share in the teamwork required to provide the 
most effective services possible and to represent and preserve the in- 
terests of the entire institution, and (3) be fully informed with respect 
to the past relationships between the parent institution and the groups 
to be served. Failure, either on the part of extension organizations or 
subject-matter departments, to understand and to take part with skill 
in such working relationships eventuates in little adult use of univer- 
sity resources and is the principal reason for the failure of hundreds of 
adult education projects in which universities attempt to engage every 
year. It is undoubtedly a major obstruction to greatly expanded use 
of university resources in this country today. 

The role of the university extension organization with respect to 
the development and carrying on of research has not been explored to 
any appreciable extent. These possibilities should be examined care- 
fully as soon as possible. There are many details of promotion, fi- 
nancing, and operating arrangements of which scientists, technical 
experts, and other research specialists should be relieved. There is no 
economy in having their time and efforts expended on these operations 
at which most of them are not expert. 

University Divisions Most Skillful in Utilizing Extension Organiza- 
tions. With very few exceptions, colleges of education, publication 
and information services, university presidents' offices, schools of social 
work, engineering colleges, and schools of music have been quicker 
than other divisions of universities to see the advantages in using the 
administrative machinery and specialized assistance of university ex- 
tension organizations. Medical colleges seem to have been the least 
aware of these possibilities and this probably accounts for the fact 
that they have made the slowest progress in developing effective rela- 
tionships of this kind. A few examples of well-developed teamwork 
between medical colleges and university extension organizations have 
been in existence long enough, however, to demonstrate that these re- 
lationships may also be highly effective. 

Some university extension directors were of the opinion that existing 
conflicts and confusions concerning these matters would work out 
most satisfactorily without any immediate or direct action or pressure 
of official policy. Others believed this point of view exists only be- 
cause the extension organization is relatively new in the framework 
of the university and does not now have the support to do otherwise. 
It was, nevertheless, the almost unanimous opinion of those responsi- 
ble for university extension organizations that all extra-mural and 
special service activities, outside the traditional campus programs of 
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teaching and research, can be administered effectively in the long run 
only through some single administrative agency functioning in the 
area in which most university extension organizations operate. In a 
majority of these institutions the extension organization now per- 
forms practically all these functions. Most extension directors also be- 
lieved that some clarification of responsibilities and specification of 
lines of authority would, at the present time, make it possible to 
increase substantially, without additional facilities or expenditures, 
the extent and effectiveness of university services to adults. Some 
believed these matters were best handled through budgetary arrange- 
ments; others were of the opinion that authoritative action by uni- 
versity administrations is needed. It seems probable that every institu- 
tion will have to develop definite policies in both spheres of adminis- 
trative procedure in order to operate effectively. 

Range of University Extension Services. While emphasis has been 
placed here on services to adults because these are believed to repre- 
sent by far the most extensive and significant university extension 
activities, the leadership given by universities in support of elementary 
and secondary school programs and other youth educational services 
is fully recognized and appreciated. Failure to deal with them here 
in detail is not to be interpreted as minimizing in any way their great 
value and unquestioned usefulness. Even with respect to these serv- 
ices, however, a large part of the universities' contributions involves 
chiefly educational opportunties for the adults responsible for carry- 
ing them on. In general, the same administrative relationships be- 
tween the extension organization and the remainder of the university 
staff are applicable to youth education projects as to educational serv- 
ices for adults. The relationships between extension staff and campus 
faculty may be somewhat different, however, since they usually include 
one or more additional partners, an elementary teacher, a secondary 
school teacher, a youth group leader, or some such combination of 
other educational workers. 

University extension organizations have grown up as integral parts 
of the institutions with which they are associated. Their business is to 
provide certain auxiliary services and to facilitate use of the resources 
of the university by adults. Thus, rational procedure, based on per- 
tinent information, may be used to an ever increasing extent by more 
and more people. American universities include a large proportion 
of the educational resources of this country most useful and attractive 
to adults. Development of the mass mediums of communication and 
expansion of university organizations have made these resources at 
least potentially available to millions of Americans who have never 
before had access to them. For these reasons the university extension 
organization is particularly important. Here is the instrumentality 
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the American university has developed for making its resources avail- 
able to all people, not just those enrolled as full-time students on its 
campus. In the achievement of these ends, the extension organization 
has specific contributions, not now available from any other source, to 
make to the university. As in most new activities, the tendency has 
been to proceed along lines where development of university extension 
services was relatively easy, conflicts were few, and interest and en- 
thusiasm were high. The time has probably come, however, for the 
university in the United States to evaluate carefully its responsibilities 
for adult education. When each institution determines the extent to 
which it will accept these responsibilities it then has a considerable 
task to arrange its administrative machinery and plan its budget to 
provide the most extensive and effective educational services of this 
kind possible with the resources at hand. 
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THE GREAT DIVERSITY of universities in the United States makes it 
obvious that no single set of administrative arrangements can 
reasonably be designated as the best type of organization either for 
universities or university extension organizations. It seems apparent, 
however, that each should be a comprehensive and harmonious seg- 
ment of the whole structure of which it is a part, a reliable and con- 
sistent instrumentality for realizing not only its aims but also the 
fundamental purposes of the whole. 

The University Extension Organization. A majority of institutions, 
as indicated by Table 20, have established the extension organization 
as a major division of the university directly responsible to its chief 
officer, ordinarily the president. The advantages of this are obvious. 
If a university accepts the responsibility of extending its resources to 
supply educational services for adults, the administrative organization 
responsible for such a program would have to be on a co-ordinate 
basis with the other major divisions of the institution in order to 
function effectively. In no other way could it act as a co-operator 
and co-ordinator and not be subordinate to the particular interests of 
some segment of the university community. Its operation as a special 
pleader for any part of the university would make it virtually useless 
as a means for extending the resources of the entire institution. 

Table 20. PLACE OF EXTENSION ORGANIZATIONS IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS OF 51 UNIVERSITIES 

PLACE IN ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENT Frequency Per cent 

Major division of university 48 94.1 

A. Directly responsible to chief officer (37) 

B. Directly responsible to vice president or dean of 

faculties (10) 

C. Directly responsible to State Board of Higher 

Education (1) 
Departmental status 2 3.9 

A, Responsible to dean of education (1) 

B. Director member of highest faculty body and respon- 

sible directly to president (1) 

Separate entity, with full Instructional as well as administra- 
tive responsibilities, directly responsible to State 

Board of Higher Education 1 2.0 

TOTAL 51 100.0 
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Most extension organizations are integrated, to as great a degree as 
possible, with the various other established divisions of the university. 
These relationships apply particularly to such functions as financial 
accounting and expenditures, library services, admissions and records 
(where degree credit is a consideration), acquisition and maintenance 
of equipment and supplies, and instructional leadership and approval. 
While Table 20 gives a general picture of the way extension organiza- 
tions fit into the administrative arrangements of 5 1 universities, within 
these broad classifications there are many variations. One institution 
reported that it actually had no extension organization but did have 
" (1) a center for field services in the School of Education and (2) 
several autonomous evening sessions including the Division of General 
Education, a school for adults not interested in degree credit.'* Two 
institutions indicated that their extension organizations had only de- 
partmental status. One large extension organization reported that 
each undergraduate school of the University had a director of exten- 
sion with a staff which was co-ordinated by the General Extension 
office, and that policies were formulated by a council on extension 
composed of the school directors, the directors of General Extension, 
and representatives from the office of the Dean of Admissions and the 
Graduate School Dean. 

In one state, characterized by extensive development of private in- 
stitutions, an effort has been made to establish the responsibility for 
university extension functions in the state department of education, 
completely outside the administrative structure of any university, hop- 
ing that thus the resources of all institutions, both public and private, 
would be incorporated into this program. In at least two cases, where 
state institutions of higher education operated under the jurisdiction 
of a single board of trustees, a central university extension organiza- 
iton has been established. In one of these cases, the university exten- 
sion organization is administratively co-ordinate with the various 
institutions making up this state system of higher education. In the 
other case, it is a subordinate department, responsible directly to the 
board of trustees, however, and charged with certain specific functions, 
rather than having the general responsibility for extending all the 
resources of the institutions of higher education in that state. One 
university maintains the extraordinary arrangement of having a sep- 
arate extension organization for each of the ten colleges making up 
the institution and a separate evening college in addition to these. 
No systematic liaison is maintained between any of these agencies and 
each operates with complete independence from the others. Another 
university, with a large program and a long history of educational 
service to adults, operates its extension organization with a very small 
administrative group of less than half dozen persons by fixing a large 
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part of the administrative responsibility for each specific project in 
some member of the campus subject-matter staff taking part in that 
particular operation. 

Few universities attempt to carry on all types of extension services 
but almost all have some combination of them. The extent to which 
this group of institutions maintains such services and the way in which 
their funds are budgeted for administering them are shown in Table 

21. The relation of these services to the administrative framework 
of the university extension organization is indicated by Tables 21 and 

22. Following are statements describing briefly the character, extent, 
and a few of the most critical problems of the activities through which 
the university extension movement has developed and has current 
expression: 

Summer Schools. During the last half of the nineteenth century, 
summer sessions, principally for teachers, began to develop as an ex- 
tension of university services. Campus faculties, originally, did not 
think of their responsibilities as extending any further than the regu- 
lar, traditional, nine-month term, beginning in the fall and ending in 
the late spring. On the basis of present-day thinking, this is probably 
a somewhat arbitrary definition, but at least in the period of early 
growth of American universities, any extension of services past this 
regular school year represented a considerable departure from ac- 
cepted responsibilities. Summer school programs fitted quite easily 
and conveniently into the existing university framework, being in the 
atmosphere of the university community, using its full facilities, and 
offering a welcome addition to the income of the university faculty, 
many of whom have always been genuinely interested in the summer 
program and the opportunities it represented to many students. For 
all these reasons summer schools have, in most institutions, become a 
part of the "regular" campus program. Today, in the minds of most 
university faculty members and a large proportion of the public, sum- 
mer sessions are not thought of as being part of the university exten- 
sion movement. In a number of institutions, however, the summer 
session is still either administratively a part of the university extension 
program or is administered by a member of the extension staff. 

Press and Publication Services. During the period between 1870 
and 1900, the publication of pamphlets, monographs, and books 
usually written by staff members began to develop as a means for 
extending university services. Most publications by universities are 
specific contributions to scholarship and are of interest primarily to 
specialists rather than to the general public, although many univer- 
sity presses have devoted a substantial part of their energies to popular 
interpretation of significant information. Since campus interests were 
usually the chief point of orientation for these publication services, it 
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Table 22. POLICIES GOVERNING RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION ORGANIZATION AND DIVISIONS OR DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY WISHING TO CARRY ON EXTRA-MURAL OR SPECIAL 
SERVICES AND NOT WANTING TO USE THE RESOURCES OF THE EX- 
TENSION ORGANIZATION, AS REPORTED BY 51 UNIVERSITIES 

Number of 
POLICY Institutions Percent 

Must be handled by university extension organization unless ex- 
ceptions made by top administrative officer 21 41.1 

No definite policy 16 31.3 

Operation outside the university extension organization are per- 
missible if no fees or credit are involved 4 7.8 

University extension organization assumes responsibility for all 
services except those involving the College of Education 3 5.9 

Recognize the need for definite policy governing this problem 
and now engaged in trying to evolve such policy 2 3.9 

All such services handled through university extension organiza- 
tion except branch colleges and human relations in industry 
program 1 2.0 

Any department may operate any program it pleases except that 
all off-campus classes and correspondence teaching handled by 
the university extension organization 1 2.0 

Consulting services and occasional meetings are not customarily 
responsibilities of the university extension organization; all 
other services are 1 2.0 

The faculty of each school of the university may handle its own 
services of this kind 1 2.0 

No university recognition, support, or financial assistance to any 
such activities except those by the university extension organi- 
zation 1 2.0 

TOTAL 51 100.0 

is not surprising that most of them have grown to be part o the cam- 
pus program, rather than becoming functions of the university exten- 
sion organization. Nevertheless, press and publication services, in a 
few institutions, have grown to be a major part of the programs of 
extension organizations. 

Correspondence Instruction. Teaching by correspondence is one of 
the early university extension activities which has remained an im- 
portant part of the programs of present-day university extension or- 
ganizations. Most correspondence teaching is a projection of the 
regular course offerings of the campus faculties, provided by them on 
a part-time basis in addition to their other routine duties, no great 
load of extra work is usually involved. The correspondence teaching 
program in some institutions includes also the offering of high school 
courses, usually maintained to supplement the limited programs of 
small secondary schools in isolated areas. Correspondence instruction 
allows individuals, regardless of location and time available, to pursue 
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the study of many areas of interest at their own rates of speed and at 
their own convenience. Most people take correspondence courses for 
the specific reasons enumerated in Tables 25 and 24. As may be seen 
from Table 25, university extension organizations in 44 institutions 
enrolled considerably more than a hundred thousand persons in cor- 
respondence courses. This same table shows the growth of this type 



Table 23. THE PURPOSES SERVED THROUGH COLLEGE-LEVEL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE STUDY, AS REPORTED BY 37 UNIVERSITIES 

Frequency 
PURPOSES of Mention 

To enable students to begin or to continue work toward a degree, when 

they are otherwise unable to do so 29 

To give on-the-job instruction for personal or professional advancement 22 
To enable adults to make profitable use of leisure time for recreation 

or general education 15 

To supply courses unavailable or on conflicting schedule to residence 

students 8 

To provide education to men in the Armed Forces 5 

To provide education to those hospitalized 2 

To fill need in junior colleges not able to offer complete programs in 

all areas 1 



of service during the last twenty years. The number of persons en- 
gaged in correspondence study and the total course offerings, by re- 
gions, appear in Tables 26 and 27. Correspondence teaching is, to a 
great degree, a still relatively unexplored area of university extension 
service. Every year, many more people in the United States enroll in 
courses offered by commercial correspondence schools than take part 
in correspondence instruction offered by universities. There is a great 
need for universities, through study and experimentation, to distin- 
guish clearly the role which should be assumed by them and to de- 
termine the ways in which they can function most effectively in this 
field of educational service. 

Extension Classes. Extension classes began to develop extensively 
about 1920. They are a convenient and popular way for those unable 
to attend regular daytime classes on university campuses and for many 
others not interested in degree credits to continue to study. As shown 
in Table 25, 57 institutions enrolled more than three hundred thou- 
sand people in extension classes. The great growth of this type of 
service during the last twenty years is also apparent. The total offer- 
ings and enrollments in extension classes appear in Table 28, and 
Table 29 affords a picture of the proximity of these operations to 
university campuses. 
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Although a majority of extension classes and almost all corre- 
spondence instruction are carried on by campus faculty members, 
some university faculties as a whole have been inclined to regard both 
as being a sub-standard form of university teaching, and the idea has 
persisted that strict limitations should be placed on the earning of 
degree credits either through extension classes or correspondence 
study. This has been particularly true in, the case of graduate in- 
struction. Exceptions have been in advanced and graduate field 
studies, particularly in the natural and engineering sciences and oc- 
casionally in the social sciences and some of the professional fields, 
where the advantages of study in locations other than the university 
campus are obvious. In a few cases, campus faculties seem to have 
believed the inadequacies of these extensions of university service could 
be eliminated by administering all these operations themselves, ap- 
parently reasoning that if the university extension organization played 
no part in these activities, they would not be extension services. 



Table 24. THE PURPOSES SERVED THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL-LEVEL 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY, AS REPORTED BY 26 UNIVERSITIES 

. frequency 
PURPOSES of Mention 

To provide opportunity for adults to complete high school education ... 17 

To supplement offerings of small schools 15 

To provide opportunity to remove college entrance deficiencies 10 

To provide high school education to the ill or handicapped 4 

To provide aid to high schools with teacher shortages 2 

To give non-credit technical courses to meet specific needs 1 

To help high schools care for exceptionally gifted students 1 

To allow young men to complete high school before being drafted in 

time of national emergency 1 



Projects of this kind, where young people with other campus ties were 
involved, have usually worked out satisfactorily. Where adults have 
been concerned, however, such projects have had a remarkably high 
rate of mortality. Subject-matter specialists attempting to administer 
university extension services seem to find themselves, sooner or later, 
in the same position as extension staff members who try to assume 
expertness in all the subject-matter fields in which university exten- 
sion services are maintained. 

A few universities, however, have for many years taken the position 
that provision of any courses by them was a guarantee, at least insofar 
as an institution can guarantee quality, of the worth of these offerings, 
and that if a high quality of educational service could not be main- 
tained, none would be offered. These institutions make no distinc- 
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Table 29. DISTANCE IN MILES OF EXTENSION CLASSES FROM 
UNIVERSITIES, AS REPORTED BY 48 UNIVERSITIES 

DISTANCE IN MILES 



PERCENT OF 10 or Over 

TOTAL CLASSES Less 11-30 31-50 51-100 100 

Less than 10 per cent 21 26 22 13 13 

10-19 per cent 8 6 14 12 3 

20-29 per cent 4 1 8 10 

30-39 per cent 1 3 2 2 4 

40-49 per cent 4 2 2 5 2 

50-59 per cent 2 2 2 4 

60-69 per cent 2 1 2 4 

70-79 per cent 2 1 3 

80-89 per cent 1 1 1 

90-99 per cent 2 1 

100 per cent 2 1 

Table 30. LIMITATIONS PLACED ON DEGREE CREDIT EARNED THROUGH 

EXTENSION CLASSES AS REPORTED BY 46 UNIVERSITIES 

_ Number of 

LIMITATIONS Institutions 

Number of semester hours allowed for undergraduate degree credit: 

No limitations 2 

90 1 

62-73 2 

60 5*> 

46-48 2 

38-40 2 

33-37 4 

30-32 12 

6-9 1 

Other limitations for undergraduate degree credit: 

Last year must be taken in residence 7 

One year must be taken in residence 3 

Last term must be taken on campus 2 

No credit on major allowed 1 

Number of semester hours allowed for graduate degree credit: 

No limitations 2 

No limitations in engineering 1 

22i/ 2 1 

8-16 1 

13-15 1 

10-12 5c 

6-9 12 

4 41 

None allowed 4 

Other limitations for graduate degree credit: 

One term must be taken on campus 2 

Credit allowed in only a few special cases 1 

'One of these institutions allows three fourths of the credit toward engineering 
degree to be earned in extension classes. 
fcOne allows 90 semester hours toward B.S. in Engineering. 
c ln one institution credit toward M.S. in Education only is allowed. 
<*In one institution 12 semester hours may be applied to M.S. in engineering. 
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tions between "residence" credit and "extension" credit. Present prac- 
tices may be seen from Tables 30 and 31. 

It would seem that the policy mentioned above might well be fol- 
lowed by every institution offering any kind of extension services 
where credit toward a degree is a consideration. There can be little 
justification for universities offering any type of educational service 
not of sufficiently high quality to have on it the stamp of institutional 
approval. There seems to be much confusion with respect to the im- 
portance of times and places of offering university educational serv- 
ices. There is reason to believe that the time or place of offering has 
less relation to the quality of educational services than such factors as 
qualifications of instructor, availability of necessary library and physi- 
cal facilities, and the intellectual capacities and attainments of the 
students. 

Lecture Services. During the early growth of university extension, 
one of the important avenues of service was the public lecture given 
by a member of the university staff. With the advent of other means 

Table 31. LIMITATIONS PLACED ON DEGREE CREDIT EARNED THROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY, AS REPORTED BY 38 UNIVERSITIES 

Number of 
LIMITATIONS Institutions 

Number of semester hours allowed for undergraduate degree credit: 

No limitations 2 

90 1 

66 1 

60 2 

40 2 

30 9 

15 2 

9 1 

Other limitations for undergraduate degree credit: 

50 per cent of total requirements 3 

30 per cent of total requirements 1 

25 per cent of total requirements 10 b 

2 years 1 

1 year 2 

No courses 1 

Number of semester hours allowed for graduate degree credit: 

6 1 

Other limitations for graduate degree credit; 

No credit allowed 21 

No work offered 14 

No answer 2 

One institution allows no part of the last 30 hours to be earned by correspond- 
ence. 

^Two universities allow 25 per cent of total requirements lacking when entering 
university. 
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o communication, and the growth of large commercial lecture enter- 
prises, the extent of this type of service has declined somewhat. Many 
public lectures are still given by university staff members, however. 
Rather than being courses or series of lectures, they are usually occa- 
sional lectures for certain specific groups which are also maintaining 
other kinds of service relationships with the university as well. A few 
universities maintain large and active lecture services which are ef- 
fectively promoted and serve large groups of people. These draw not 
only on university faculties but also use professional lecturers exten- 
sively, as well as a wide variety of professional dramatic and musical 
performers. Even these services reported, however, that the develop- 
ment of continuing relationships with such specific groups as school 
organizations, business and professional organizations, and a variety of 
club groups has proved to be the most effective way to carry on and 
to expand these operations. 

Library Materials Lending Service. Extension library services pro- 
vide printed materials and advisory services through the mail. They 
are of particular value to persons living in areas where no library 
facilities are readily accessible and to those wanting simplified or 
specialized materials frequently to be found only in pamphlet or 
clipping files and not available in most local libraries. Study club 
groups wishing to have information on specific subjects or wanting 
assistance in program planning are the most frequent patrons of li- 
brary lending services. Some lending services also supplement the 
facilities of public schools and other educational institutions, including 
local libraries with limited resources. Loans to individuals not having 
access to any other library also represent an area of service. About 
half the library lending services provide the necessary library materials 
for extension classes, correspondence courses, and various other exten- 
sion services offered by their own institutions. In a few universities, 
this last-named type of library service is provided by a separate agency 
maintained in addition to the library lending service. In most insti- 
tutions, however, a single agency performs all these functions. Li- 
brary lending services ordinarily operate through the channels enum- 
erated in Table 32. They are usually maintained in close co-operation 
with, or as an integral part of, the university library. Two of every 3 
are administratively a part of the university extension organization. 
As shown in Table 25, page 46, 17 institutions provided these services 
for more than 300,000 persons. Their continuation and growth dur- 
ing the last twenty years may also be seen. 

Film and Visual Aid Services. In the last two decades film and 
visual aid services have become an important part of university ex- 
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Table 32. ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON BY LIBRARY MATERIALS LENDING 
SERVICES AS REPORTED BY 21 UNIVERSITIES 

Number of 
ACTIVITIES Institutions 

Assisting public school groups with: 

Plays and other dramatic materials 8 

Forensic activities 4 

General library services 3 

Maintaining book lending services 7 

Preparing and circulating package loan materials 7 

Providing library services for extension classes and correspondence stu- 
dents 7 

Cooperating with clubs in planning programs 6 

Choosing, ordering, and processing non-book material so that informa- 
tion required for extension services will be readily accessible 5 

Providing reference services 5 

Circulating art displays and other exhibits 4 

Developing study outlines relevant to specific group interests 4 

Handling of inter-library loans 3 

Handling sales and circulation of pamphlet materials 3 

Circulating pamphlets and periodical materials 2 

Compiling bibliographies 1 

Cooperating with adult forums 1 

Cooperating with all adult education services 1 

Cooperating with library of parent institution in providing reading 

room and reserve book services 1 

Cooperating with local libraries 1 

Preparing and circulating alumni reading lists 1 

Providing vocational guidance materials 1 

Supervising library services in resident centers I 

tension programs. These agencies usually provide three different 
types of services. (1) They give instruction to educational leaders in 
the preparation and use of film materials and other kinds of visual 
aids. (2) They maintain libraries which usually include many spe- 
cialized types of films and other visual materials not available in local 
libraries. (3) About 2 of every 3 visual aid services also engage from 
time to time in the making of films and developing other types of 
visual aid materials, the nature of which is indicated in Table 33. 
There is agreement among university extension staff members that 
film and visual aid production facilities presently available in uni- 
versities are inadequate and that facilities which would allow at least 
the production of effective materials for the instructional programs 
of the institutions should be maintained. Some institutions have these 
audio-visual services performed by two separate agencies, not having 
any direct relationships with each other. In such cases, film libraries 
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and the programs of instruction in use of audio-visual materials are, in 
more than 8 of every 10 cases, administered by the university exten- 
sion organization. If the total of all these is taken, 6 of 10 audio-visual 
service agencies are administratively part of extension organizations. 
Approximately three fourths of the time and effort of university visual 
aid services is at present devoted to public school services. Industrial 
groups, church groups, study clubs, and various types of other organi- 
zations are also served to some extent and seem to offer great oppor- 
tunities for additional service. These possibilities merit careful study. 
As may be seen in Table 25, page 46, 25 institutions having visual aid 
organizations provided services for more than 25 million people. The 
various operations involved are enumerated in Table 34. 



Table 33. KINDS OF MATERIAL PRODUCED BY 27 FILM PRODUCTION 

UNITS 

Frequency 
KINDS OF MATERIAL of Mention 

Teaching films and materials primarily for specific purposes (agricul- 
ture, teacher education, scientific subjects, health practices, etc.) .... 19 

Films and other materials for interpreting university life and university 
Services 16 

Films and other materials primarily for general information (nature 
study, safety, recreational activities, etc.) 12 

Films of university athletic contests 6 



Table 34. ACTIVITIES OF AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES, AS REPORTED BY 37 

UNIVERSITIES 



ACTIVITIES Institutions 

Distributing rental materials: 

Off-campus ..................................................... 33 

On-campus ...................................................... 16 

Providing instruction in the use of materials for teachers, community 

leaders, etc ...................................................... 15 

Producing materials: 
Films ............................................................. 6 

Records ........................................................ 3 

Tape recordings ................................................. 2 

Other .......................................................... 3 

Providing consultant services ....................................... 14 

Providing projection services: 

On-campus ..................................................... 10 

For extension activities .......................................... 4 

Selecting and acquiring materials ................................... 7 

Carrying on research in preparation and use of materials ............. 6 

Providing graphic arts consultant services ........................... 3 

Repair, cleaning, mailing film materials ............................. 3 

Providing photographic services .................................... 2 
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Intra-mural Services. University extension organizations, as shown 
in Table 35, usually supplied the entire institution with audio-visual 
services and served for a somewhat smaller number as the exclusive 
medium, for carrying on all special activities such as lecture services, 
musical productions, and dramatic activities, both on and off the 
campus. The scope of Table 35 also shows the extent and variety of 
intra-mural services university extension organizations provide. 

Table 35. CAMPUS SERVICES PERFORMED BY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
ORGANIZATIONS IN 42 UNIVERSITIES 

TYPE OF SERVICE Number Percent 

Audio-visual services: 

Provision of audio-visual materials 29 69.0 

Graphic arts services 2 4.8 

Motion picture production 5 1 1 .9 

Photographic services 11 26.2 

Resident student services administering exams, counseling, 

identification cards, speech aids 10 23.8 

Publicity and public relations news outlet, exhibits, public 

school relations, mailing lists 9 21.4 

Art, music, drama (for both on- and off -campus activities) 7 16.7 

Instructional services: 

Summer session 1 2.4 

Graduate courses during late afternoon and evening 1 2.4 

Ph.D. language courses 1 2.4 

Radio courses 1 2.4 

Reading institute 1 2.4 

Special courses involving more than one department 1 2.4 

Special courses for non-academic personnel 1 2.4 

Broadcasting services (provision of facilities for lab use) 5 11.9 

Publishing and editorial 5 1 1.9 

Lecture services (for both on- and off -campus activities) 3 7.1 

Service on committees (by extension staff) 2 4.8 

Provision of field organization services to all departments 1 2-4 

Research 1 2.4 

Staff (free attendance at extension activities) 1 2.4 

Some extension directors believe that university extension organiza- 
tions should not be responsible for any kind of intra-mural services 
since their primary obligations have to do with the provision of serv j 
ices for adults and that any diffusion of their already limited resources 
will unreasonably handicap efforts to attain their major aims. On the 
other hand, it seems obvious that the university extension organiza- 
tion, in both its conception and development, is a service mechanism 
of the university. Where services needed by the whole university can 
be provided most economically and effectively by the extension or- 
ganization there seems to be little justification for fixing these respon- 
sibilities elsewhere. In most institutions, for example, it is difficult, 
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if not impossible, to justify one visual aids service or one broadcasting 
service for the university campus and another for extra-mural pur- 
poses. In a great majority of cases, there seems to be every reason to 
believe that most effective services could be provided, most economi- 
cally, when all available resources are pooled in a single agency. A 
number of university extension directors reporting here indicated that 
institutions with which they were associated were then maintaining 
what they believed to be inadequate services of various kinds as result 
of such overlapping of functions, duplications of facilities, and the 
existence of two or more agencies trying to operate independently 
when their pooled resources would be barely adequate. In most uni- 
versities there is only enough demand for services of these kinds to 
support one agency with sufficient resources to function effectively. 
In such circumstances, it would seem that consolidation of arrange- 
ments for extra-mural and intra-mural services would make possible 
the adequate provision of both where otherwise neither could be main- 
tained effectively. 

Conferences, Institutes, and Short Courses. Conference activities 
were among the earliest means for extending the use of university re- 
sources. Perhaps more than any other medium of university extension 
service, they have been continuously and specifically requested by 
many different groups. Their use would be much more extensive ex- 
cept for the fact that most institutions, during the greater part of the 
year, do not have available the facilities required for effective services 
of this kind. The terms conference, institute, and short course are 
variously interpreted. In these comments, the word conference will be 
used inclusively. All are assumed to be short periods of study on 
questions of importance to the participants at the university campus 
or at other suitable locations, arranged for the purpose of using uni- 
versity facilities and staff and other appropriate leadership to gain 
new insights or skills. From the point of view of the institution, con- 
ference activities also are and always have been important public rela- 
tions instruments. Of 3,807 conferences held by this group of institu- 
tions, 3,369 or over 88 per cent were developed and administered 
within the framework of the university extension organization. Ex- 
tension staffs in more than 90 per cent of these cases participated in 
the conference planning as well as administration of the plans. In 
about 60 per cent of the cases, the extension organization was respon- 
sible for the financing. In only 3 institutions were a majority of the 
conferences not administered by the university extension organization, 
and two of these cases involved large programs of agricultural short 
courses. Less than 5 per cent of the conferences held by this group of 
institutions were used as a means for acquiring credit toward a uni- 
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versity degree, although almost half will allow credit to be earned in 
this way. One institution reported more than 95 per cent of its con- 
ference programs provided for earning of degree credit. As shown in 
Table 25, page 46, 38 institutions served almost 400,000 persons in 
conference activities. Of the 3,807 conferences, 1,929 were held on the 
campuses of these universities and 1,878 at other locations. Three 
universities held, away from their campuses, more than 95 per cent 
of the conferences in which they participated. Conference participa- 
tion by regions is shown in Table 36, and Table 37 is indicative of 
the periods of time devoted to these enterprises. Approximately 1 of 
every 5 conferences is continued from year to year. It may be seen 
from Table 38 that conference activities offer opportunities for con- 
tinuous study. Fifty-three of these conferences have been repeated, 
with appropriate assistance, for 10 years or more, 16 for 20 years or 
more, 4 for over 30 years, and 1 for 38 years. 

A much debated question of policy with respect to conference ac- 
tivities is whether or not conferences should be sponsored by a uni- 
versity or allowed on its campus when the institution serves merely 
as a landlord and has no hand in the planning or selection of the sub- 
ject material constituting the program. Opinion on this is about 
equally divided and these proportions are practically identical in all 
parts of the country. One point of view is that any group whose pur- 
poses are not illegal has a right and should be allowed to use the fa- 
cilities of the university it supports. The other point of view is that, 
whether or not it does so overtly, the university places its stamp of 
approval on, and in a sense guarantees the quality of, any educational 
service held on its campus or with which its name is officially asso- 
ciated. Thus it cannot afford, under these circumstances, not to have 
a hand in the planning and administration of such projects. This 
question is a significant one and needs careful study. 

Resident Centers. During the past twenty-five years one of the 
unique developments in universities in the United States has been the 
establishment of resident facilities at locations other than their main 
campuses. These are variously called resident centers, branches, eve- 
ning colleges, or university colleges. There are no generally accepted 
definitions of these terms. Usually a resident center is a location at 
which the university maintains a small permanent staff, both admin- 
istrative and instructional, and has control of some type of physical 
facility in which its program may be carried on satisfactorily. Such 
centers may offer one year of college work, two years of college work, 
or even a full four-year program or more, leading to a baccalaureate 
and sometimes an advanced degree. University branches usually main- 
tain large administrative and instructional staffs at a location away 
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Table 37. LENGTH OF CONFERENCES HELD DURING 1951-52, 
AS REPORTED BY 34 UNIVERSITIES 

LENGTH OF No. of Institu- Total No. of 

CONFERENCE tions Reporting Conferences 

One day . 33 1,394 

Two days 33 615 

Three days 32 354 

Four days 25 153 

One week 31 497 

Two weeks 24 377 

Three weeks 7 19 

One month 10 17 

Over one month 12 29 

At intervals 13 271 

TOTAL 34 3,702 



Table 38. EXTENT OF RECURRENCE OF CONFERENCES, CLASSIFIED 

ACCORDING TO SUBJECT-MATTER AREA, AS REPORTED BY 25 

UNIVERSITIES 

Number of Confer- Average Number of 
SUBJECT-MATTER AREA ences Repeated Hears Repeated 

Engineering 64 5.0 

Business administration 61 3.9 

Education 46 4.5 

Traffic engineering and training 29 8.0 

Labor education 19 3.2 

Management and supervisory training 19 4.9 

Medicine, dentistry, nursing, and public 

health 17 3.0 

Agriculture 16 7.9 

Governmental problems 12 5.3 

Journalism 12 4.0 

Music 11 2.9 

Recreation, physical education, and athletics 10 2.6 

English 9 5.0 

Mathematics 9 3.0 

Social work and sociology 9 3.0 

Parent education 8 7.0 

Fire prevention and training 7 7.0 

Adult education 6 5.0 

Home Economics 5 3.0 

Police training 5 3.0 

Art 3 5.0 

Audio-visual methods 3 2.5 

Red Cross work 3 1.3 

History 2 3.0 

Chemistry 1 4.0 

Latin 1 2-0 

Physics I 2.0 

Miscellaneous 12 5.0 

TOTAL 411 
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from the main university campus, where extensive physical facilities 
are ordinarily owned by the parent institution. Branches usually of- 
fer a minimum of two or four full years of college work. Evening 
colleges, or university colleges, ordinarily carry on programs of in- 
struction in the same town where the parent institution is located, but 
at hours in the late afternoon or evening which do not conflict with 
the traditional campus programs for young people. Some of these 
evening activities utilize the same facilities used for campus instruc- 
tion; others are housed in locations nearer the centers of population 
than is the parent institution. A few urban universities have main- 
tained services of this kind for almost a century. Centers, of these 
various types, have been able to offer extensive opportunities for peo- 
ple working at full-time jobs to continue their college and professional 
training. Most center offerings are virtual duplications of campus 
courses, and usually no distinction is made between the degree credits 
earned in their programs and in campus classes. Thus the term "ex- 
tension" is seldom applied to their activities, even though a large ma- 
jority of them are administered by university extension organizations. 
They are nevertheless just as genuinely a part of the movement to 
extend the traditional programs of universities as any other extension 
activity and undoubtedly represent an important and substantial de- 
velopment in the field of university extension. Twenty- three NUEA 
members operated 94 such centers serving some 480,000 persons, as 
shown in Table 25, page 46. Six institutions have 1 center, four have 
2, and four have 6 centers. One-third were within 50 miles and one- 
half are within 100 miles, but more than one-fifth were from 200 to 
700 miles away from the parent institution. One of every 3 centers was 
found in a population area of less than 100,000 and the same propor- 
tion in areas having more than 300,000 population. 

In a few instances, failure to understand this resident center move- 
ment has resulted in highly unsatisfactory relations between parent 
institutions and their branches. Lack of rational policies with re- 
spect to these developments has occasionally led to severing of official 
relationships between the parent institution and its branch and es- 
tablishment of the branch as an independent institution. In some 
cases, establishment of such new institutions has been fully justified, 
but others have resulted in efforts to maintain two or more institu- 
tions on a foundation of resources insufficient to support one ade- 
quately, a situation which, sooner or later, invariably becomes unsatis- 
factory to all concerned. Developments like these seldom occur when 
the institutional leadership recognizes the significance of such move- 
ments and is able to formulate policies which can encourage construc- 
tive growth along economical and practical lines not leading to even- 
tual conflict and foolish competition with the parent institution. Al- 
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though a large proportion of the work of these centers has been con- 
cerned with traditional college offerings, in much the same forms as 
found on the university campus, experience is beginning to show that 
they offer remarkably flexible and useful facilities for providing all 
kinds of adult education services. It is possible that within the next 
decade or two, university branches and resident centers may well de- 
velop into one of the most useful agencies for adult education ever 
devised in this country. 

Broadcasting Services. More than 80 per cent of university radio 
broadcasting started between 1925 and 1935. Two experimental tele- 
vision stations were begun in the 1930's but all others have been es- 
tablished since 1949. Most university radio and television broadcast- 
ing began as co-operative efforts with commercial stations. There are 
several kinds of university broadcasting services. Some institutions 
maintain only studios in which radio or television programs are pre- 
pared for broadcast over stations operated by other agencies. These 
programs are frequently recorded on tape and film so they may be 
available for broadcasting at any time. Approximately 2 of every 3 
universities considered in this study, however, both produced pro- 
grams and operated broadcasting stations on their campuses. Where 
institutions operated stations, 2 of every 3 of these broadcasting serv- 
ices were administratively a part of the university extension organiza- 
tion. In cases where studios only were maintained, 1 of 5 was part of 
the university extension organization. 

Most institutions have as yet formulated little clear-cut policy with 
respect to the question of whether their broadcasting facilities are 
operated primarily for the purpose of broadcasting to the groups of 
people utilizing these services or whether they are maintained chiefly 
to train students on the university campus for future work in the 
various phases of broadcasting. Both at institutions operating broad- 
casting stations and those maintaining only studios, directors of these 
services gave the following reasons, ranked in order of frequency, for 
their maintenance: (1) to allow the university to contribute directly 
and continuously to adult education, (2) to keep the public informed 
about the value of the university and its services, (3) to give university 
students experience in carrying on broadcasting activities. Less than 
10 per cent of university broadcasting agencies maintained other serv- 
ices such as provision of public address systems, recording services, 
and repair services. Although evidence available at present is far 
from conclusive, from the facts at hand it seems reasonable to assume 
that between 35 and 50 million people in the United States today 
receive regularly some type of broadcast from a university broadcasting 
service. The large number reached through these services makes the 
question of extension of university facilities through broadcasting 
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particularly important. Its importance is further emphasized at the 
present time by the fact that within the next few years universities 
will determine, either by action or default, the extent to which the 
medium of television will be utilized for educational purposes. De- 
cisions with respect to these matters are complicated and difficult be- 
cause effective radio and television broadcasting involves not only 
large initial investments but also continuing expenses of large propor- 
tions with virtually no direct sources of income. 

Services to Other Agencies and to Organized Groups, One of the 
most useful and vital service areas in the university extension move- 
ment is the one in which there have developed many direct and spe- 
cific working relationships between universities and various organized 
groups. Sometimes such a group is determined by geographical con- 
siderations which impose a particular set of problems, but more often 
these groups are focused around a professional, technical, intellectual, 
or esthetic interest. Newspaper publishers, realtors, the school systems 
of certain communities, radio station operators, employees of state and 
municipal governments, labor groups, management groups, account- 
ants, insurance underwriters, lawyers, engineers, bankers, doctors, 
nurses, groups interested in music, art, literature, family life, and 
others too numerous to mention have developed, in many different 
locations, unique working arrangements with universities* In some 
instances, universities co-operate with public school programs in pro- 
viding supplementary educational services in such areas as guidance, 
citizenship, speech, music, art, the natural sciences, and others. The 
extension organization seems to be accepted in almost every instance 
as the most practical instrumentality through which the university 
can develop and carry on such co-operative projects. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to classify the great variety of these activities. In 
order to look at them briefly, however, listed somewhat arbitrarily 
below will be found eight categories, certainly not mutually exclusive 
and perhaps not broad enough to cover the entire sphere of these 
operations. 

1. Services to Business Groups. Press associations, real estate or- 
ganizations, management groups, labor groups, associations of insur- 
ance underwriters, radio broadcasters, bankers, and a variety of mer- 
chandisers have developed, with universities, relationships which en- 
able these institutions to place on their staffs one or more persons 
proficient in fields of immediate value to these groups. Arrangements 
of this kind not only allow the respective groups to have access to 
expert services in fields of importance to them, but also provide leader- 
ship qualified educationally to impart this information to them ef- 
ficiently. These groups can also, in this way, have access to the fa- 
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cilities of the entire university because the individual working with 
them is located at the institution where he has the opportunity to 
become familiar with these resources and to develop arrangements by 
which he and his associates can utilize them. In this way, these groups 
can also enjoy the status of having their educational programs related 
to a university. At present, a hundred or more such programs are in 
existence in this country. Through facilities like these, top manage- 
ment, junior executives who will soon be policy makers, technical ex- 
perts, and independent operators of small organizations are now 
learning essential facts about problems of personal relations, economic 
conditions, business practices and procedures, the international scene, 
and management problems of value not only to them but also to the 
institutions with which they are associated and to the public in general 
in terms of improved services. Relationships of this kind also have 
great potential value for development and maintenance of research. 

2. Services to Professional Groups. Lawyers, medical workers, engi- 
neers, and teachers groups at various locations, have developed 
similar "partnership" relations with universities. In somewhat the 
same fashion as described above, leaders trained in areas useful to these 
groups are attached to university staffs, and the use of varying pro- 
portions of their time is made available to these professional groups. 
This not only allows for the continuing instruction of these profes- 
sional workers, but it also means that pertinent technical information 
and related materials can be developed continuously in the university 
and made readily accessible to them. 

3. Co-operation between Universities, Other Institutions, and Pub- 
lic Service Agencies. Many such institutions as hospitals, departments 
of city governments, councils of social agencies, etc. have been and are 
working to advantage in similar "partnership" relations with univer- 
sities. For example, a recreation department in a small city was re- 
cently able to get a director of recreation by sharing the services of 
a well-qualified person with a university on a part-time basis over a 
period of two or three years until the practical value of such leader- 
ship could be demonstrated to that community. In similar fashion, 
small colleges, hospitals, other types of health agencies, social welfare 
groups, etc. have developed arrangements for utilizing the part-time 
services of well-trained people who would not be available otherwise 
to any of the co-operating agencies. Relationships of this kind not only 
allow the university to keep in close touch with the realities of life and 
its problems but also result in competent and continuous instruction 
for those carrying on the services of these agencies. 

4. Training Services for Public Service Employees. One of the 
most valuable training services provided by universities is for em- 
ployees of the governmental agencies which have grown so rapidly in 
this country during the last twenty years. This unprecedented growth 
has created great demands for the training of the workers so that a high 
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degree of efficiency in their services can be developed and maintained. 
Such continuous and systematic training services, both on the job and 
through conference activities, have been and are being provided all 
over America by relationships, such as described above, between uni- 
versities and welfare departments, health departments, prison and 
correctional agencies, and services for county and municipal officers 
such as firemen, tax assessors and collectors, peace officers, and many 
others. Few of these agencies can afford the full-time services of all 
the qualified persons required to carry on effective training programs 
for them. Relationships with universities frequently allow such agen- 
cies to have continuous access to the types of knowledge and skills 
which will satisfy their requirements. Pooling their resources with 
those of a university makes it possible for activities of this kind to be 
maintained at a relatively low cost to all concerned. 

5. Services for General Community Improvement. Many universi- 
ties have developed specialized services for aiding communities in self 
study and improvement. For example, practically all types of recrea- 
tional and educational services for youth groups may ordinarily be 
expected to improve the quality and satisfaction of living in any com- 
munity. Most universities have at their disposal extensive facilities 
for studying the possibilities for services of this kind and for assisting 
in their development and maintenance. Practically the same things 
can be said for health services, family welfare services, programs for 
increased economic productivity, community physical planning, indus- 
trial developments, problems of old age, mental hygiene, local handi- 
crafts, improved municipal services, library services, opportunities for 
experience in music, art, drama, international affairs, and many other 
such vital areas of interest. The main consideration with respect to 
services of this kind, from the point of view of universities, is the 
working out of arrangements which will allow appropriate staff mem- 
bers to have enough free time from their campus responsibilities to be 
accessible to communities wishing this type of assistance. A number 
of communities have, during the past years, joined forces with con- 
veniently located universities to arrange and to finance services of 
this kind. 

6. School Service Activities. One of the important ways universi- 
ties have served the educational interests of their supporting com- 
munities has been to supplement the services of local schools. In such 
specialized fields as the natural sciences, literature, forensics, music, 
art, drama, guidance services, and perhaps others, few local school 
programs can offer the opportunities for development particularly 
needed by boys and girls soon to be faced with all the problems of 
living in the twentieth century world. By collaborating with univer- 
sities, many public schools are providing additional opportunities for 
education along all these lines. 

7. Co-operation with Voluntary Associations. The advantages of 
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pooled resources, already described, are also being enjoyed by study 
clubs and associations of almost all kinds in many different places. 
Certain university extension activities, such as library materials lend- 
ing services, have had their origin in state-wide support of women's 
study clubs, for example. Likewise, parent-teachers organizations, 
folklore societies, international affairs groups, and other such organi- 
zations have in many places joined together over an entire state, or 
other suitable area, to establish and to maintain with some university, 
types of services that would otherwise be unavailable to them. In 
numerous instances, such organizations house their state offices in 
university facilities, provided by the institution on an actual cost 
basis. These arrangements give the organizations access to the re- 
sources of the institution, its faculties, its library facilities, and its 
printing and duplicating services, on a scale and at a cost which would 
otherwise be entirely beyond their reach. Thus information available 
to these groups is greatly multiplied and the amount of work they can 
carry on is increased substantially. 

8. Relations with State Vocational Education Services. While this 
area of activity is probably not directly comparable to the others men- 
tioned, it is considered here because it represents a channel of service 
of great potential value, not only to the people of any state but also to 
every university and to every vocational education agency as well. 
Vocational education services are always associated with state programs 
of public education below the level of college work. The character of 
these vocational programs, however, and the financial resources at 
their disposal through federal appropriations, have resulted frequently 
in provision of services not ordinarily a part of secondary school pro- 
grams. Many of these areas of service touch closely or duplicate edu- 
cational services carried on by universities. Frequently there are no 
clear distinctions between the spheres of operation of university exten- 
sion programs and those of vocational education services. For ex- 
ample, in some states regular in-service training activities for com- 
munity librarians are carried on in their entirety by vocational educa- 
tion services, in others they are maintained by universities, and in 
others they are carried on by vocational education services and uni- 
versities as joint enterprises. This same kind of confusion is found 
with respect to many types of training for public employees, tech- 
nicians of various kinds, foremanship training, and numerous other 
educational services. This lack of clear-cut function and relationship 
invariably results in much confusion and conflict both on the part 
of universities and vocational education services, and regardless of 
which is able to gain jurisdictional control at any given time, it cannot 
help but result in fewer and poorer services to the general public 
than would otherwise be possible. In a few states, however, the lead- 
ers of vocational education services and university extension programs 
have been able to work out carefully planned relationships advan- 
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tageous to all concerned. It is to be hoped that such relationships 
may be developed in every state in the United States, not only because 
they would re-inforce the present services of both universities and vo- 
cational education agencies but also because this would mean much 
broader and more realistic programs of service to the various adult 
groups which stand to gain from the educational services provided by 
both. Improved vocational efficiency would not only be of value to 
each person whose effectiveness was increased, but would also result 
in greatly improved services of all kinds to every citizen in this coun- 
try. These matters are of great potential significance and should re- 
ceive careful study in every university. 



FACILITIES 



THIS is A DESCRIPTION of the facilities used by university extension 
organizations, with no attempt being made to provide any sys- 
tematic evaluation of their suitability or effectiveness. 

Offices. Office facilities for the central administrations of exten- 
sion organizations were usually located on the campus of the univer- 
sity. During the last ten years, approximately one-third of the exten- 
sion organizations in this group of institutions had been moved into 
new building space, most of which was constructed for their specific 
needs. 

Resident Centers. Almost half the facilities used by university resi- 
dent centers were in public high school buildings. More than 40 per 
cent of all these facilities, however, were in buildings built especially 
for university center activities, or converted for these purposes. The 
remainder of these centers were housed in such facilities as hospital 
buildings, municipal buildings, other college buildings, state build- 
ings, and armed forces installations. Almost a third of the center 
facilities have been purchased and were owned by the university, 
practically the same proportion are leased or rented, and about one 
fourth were provided by local communities without charge to the 
university. In the opinion of university extension officers, resident 
centers needed most increased laboratory facilities, increased numbers 
of classrooms, and increased library facilities, in that order. Approxi- 
mately half of this same group of officials were of the opinion that the 
physical facilities used by their resident centers were good in quality; 
slightly less than one-third believed their facilities to be fair; 15 per 
cent were of the opinion that their facilities were excellent; and only 
7 per cent believed their facilities to be inadequate. According to 
estimates made by this same group, on the average of somewhere be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000 per institution would be required to 
improve existing physical facilities to the point where they might be 
regarded as completely adequate. 

Correspondence Instruction. Only 22 of 38 institutions provided 
separate office space for operation of correspondence study services. 
Twelve institutions had set aside examination rooms for correspond- 
ence students, and 10 provided storage space for books, records, and 
supplies. More than 90 per cent of the directors of correspondence 
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study believed that the space available for their work was too limited, 
that correspondence study services could be greatly improved by hav- 
ing the use of additional work room, storage and filing space, and that 
there would be appreciable gains from the provision of at least one 
comfortable study room in which faculty members engaged in corre- 
spondence instruction could read and work. While most directors of 
correspondence study were of the opinion that adequate library facili- 
ties are available to practically every student enrolled in correspond- 
ence courses, most of them believed that in actual practice a majority 
of correspondence students limit themselves to use of only the text- 
book on which a particular course is based. They were of the further 
opinion that the best way, perhaps the only way, to provide adequate 
library facilities for correspondence students was to have an effective 
working relationship with the central library of the university, an ade- 
quate supply of books, even if the purchase of additional material is 
necessary, and to be able to fix the responsibility for providing neces- 
sary library service for correspondence students on some individual 
who has the competence and the time to provide this service effect- 
ively. They also believed that there must be an active and co-operative 
working relationship between the instructor in each correspondence 
course and the agency supplying library materials for these students. 

Extension Classes. Over half the extension classes now being car- 
ried on by the institutions reporting here were conducted in public 
school buildings. In almost every case these facilities were donated 
although in about 10 per cent of them the university paid rent to the 
local school board. Approximately one third of the extension classes 
met in buildings owned by the university, and the remainder were 
held in various facilities similar to those in which resident centers are 
maintained. Most of these last-named facilities were also donated. 
More than three fourths of the persons now responsible for extension 
class teaching were of the opinion that the facilities being used for 
these purposes were good, with less than 10 per cent believing them in- 
adequate. 

Library Lending Services. On the average, library lending services 
operated with a working space of between 1,000 and 2,000 square feet. 
They had at their disposal shelf space which averaged approximately 
1,500 linear feet. Almost without exception, extension librarians re- 
ported inadequate space available to them and use of facilities not 
readily adaptable to the purposes of library lending services. More 
than half the library lending services maintained collections of mate- 
rials separate from the main library. About 40 per cent indicated that 
their materials were listed in and belonged to the main library col- 
lection. In addition to books, library lending materials collections 
consisted of pamphlets, plays, periodicals, clipping files, pictures, pack- 
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age materials which have been prepared on certain topics, bulletins, 
club yearbooks, and program outlines. Clipping files and package 
loan matarials, at least in numbers, were by far the most extensive of 
these holdings, but more institutions (over 90 per cent) had book col- 
lections than any other type of holdings. The reporting institutions 
had an average of almost 200,000 loan packages or clipping files, ap- 
proximately 60,000 pamphlets, 30,000 books, and 15,000 periodicals. 
The remainder of their available materials consisted of plays, pictures, 
and recordings. 

Films and Other Visual Aids. Visual aid services reported an aver- 
age of approximately 2,000 square feet available for their use. This 
space varied from some 600 square feet at one institution to almost 
20,000 square feet at another. These facilities usually included office 
space, photographic studio, shipping room, film storage room and 
racks, projection room, dark room, and work room. In a few cases all 
these operations were carried on in a single room. About half the di- 
rectors of visual aid services believed the present space available for 
these activities was inadequate. Thirty-two institutions reported an 
average of 1,800 film titles, 500 filmstrips, 800 slides, and assorted re- 
cordings, exhibit materials, and transcriptions available in their film 
libraries. A majority kept in these libraries an average of 3 prints of 
each of their generally used films. Thirty-one institutions reported 
that their average annual investments in new film materials were 
approximately $6,000 per year. Other annual investments in film- 
strips, slides, and similar materials were so small as to be negligible. 
As may be seen from Table 39, 32 institutions reported that the total 
value of films available in their libraries was approximately $6,000,000, 
of filmstrips more than $40,000, of slides approximately $30,000, and 
of various supplies and equipment needed to carry on this type of 
work, a little more than $300,000. Total value of other materials such 
as recordings, publications, etc. was less than $10,000. 

Conference Facilities. Availability of adequate facilities is a par- 
ticularly important consideration with respect to conference services. 
As previously indicated, about half of all conferences in which this 
group of universities participated were held at locations away from 
their campuses, in some cases because it was necessary to serve the par- 
ticipants where they live or not at all, and in others because leader- 
ship and facilities required could be best secured elsewhere. Never- 
theless, in a great majority of cases the interests of conference partici- 
pants can usually be served best by holding conferences on the uni- 
versity campus. This is not possible, however, unless the necessary 
facilities are available there. Conference activities ordinarily require, 
as a minimum, housing in which adults can sleep comfortably and 
eating arrangements and conference rooms close enough to these sleep- 
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ing quarters to allow convenient access and prevent unreasonable loss 
of time. 

During the summer this group of institutions could provide fairly 
adequate conference facilities from the point of view of space, with 
accommodations for an average of 1,200 or more persons. Less than 
10 per cent reported availability of air-conditioned space. A majority 
also indicated that summer has never been the time indicated by con- 
ference participants as being most suitable or convenient to them. 

One of 3 of these institutions reported no space available for con- 
ference activities except during the summer. The other two thirds 
indicated available facilities ranging up to space for 1,000, but the 
median number that could be accommodated during the regular uni- 
versity school year was between 50 and 75 persons. About 80 per cent 
of the space available for sleeping quarters during this period was in 
rooms scattered through student dormitories. Approximately 1 of 6 
of these institutions reported facilities, representing fairly adequate 
accommodations for conference activities, that were available at pres- 
ent from 10 to 12 months a year. Two institutions, the University of 
Minnesota and Michigan State College, had built and were maintain- 
ing buildings especially for this purpose. About 70 per cent of this 
group of institutions indicated that their present campus facilities 
could be easily adapted to the requirements of a year-round confer- 
ence program if appropriate sleeping quarters were provided and set 
aside for this purpose. Conference facilities away from university 
campuses consisted chiefly of hotel and similar accommodations, al- 
though approximately one-third of these universities reported the 
availability of various special facilities located away from their cam- 
puses but owned by the parent institution. Most of these were build- 
ings used for other instructional or research services, or estates which 
had been gifts to the university. 

The university extension staffs in three fourths of this group of 
institutions were of the opinion that construction of a building es- 
pecially designed for conference activities and its maintenance for 
these purposes was both desirable and practical from the point of 
view of the interests of the parent institution and the various com- 
munities supporting it. One of 9 did not believe such arrangements 
practical. The other more than 80 per cent were almost unanimous 
in the belief that in no other single way, per dollar expended, could 
so many people use the university's laboratories, meeting rooms, libra- 
ries, and staff for substantial educational purposes. It was also pointed 
out that there were few possibilities of losing the educational benefits 
to be derived from a permanent building located on a university 
campus. Such an arrangement offers maximum opportunities for wide 
use of the diversified staff of a university, as loss of time involved in 
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traveling to other locations is not a consideration. Cost of construc- 
tion of adequate facilities of this kind was variously estimated from 
$100,000 to $3,000,000 with an average of approximately $1,000,000. 
Opinion was about equally divided as to the possibilities for conference 
building facilities being self sustaining, as far as expenses for main- 
tenance and operations are concerned, and requiring no regular fi- 
nancial outlays other than the initial cost of costruction and equip- 
ment. There was fairly general agreement that a trial period of ap- 
proximately five years, in any given situation, was necessary to reach a 
reliable conclusion with respect to this question. 

Broadcasting Services. In general, university broadcasting services 
had more extensive and adequate facilities than any other extension 
activity. Of the space used for these purposes, 37 per cent was for of- 
fices, 17 per cent for studios, 12 per cent for control rooms, 13 per cent 
for work rooms, and 21 per cent for miscellaneous purposes, princi- 
pally auditorium space. The average number of offices per institution 
was 6; of studios, 3; of control rooms, 1; of work rooms, 2; and of mis- 
cellaneous rooms, 3. With respect to equipment, institutions main- 
taining broadcast services had, on the average, 5 sets of play-back 
equipments, 15 microphones, 5 tape recorders, and 1 disc recorder. 
Two of every 3 received some kind of wire service, such as Associated 
Press, United Press, or International News Service. More than 90 per 
cent of university broadcast stations used some sort of transcription 
service with SESAC, Society for European Stage, Authors, and Com- 
posers, most widely used and NAEB, National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, and Associated next in frequencies of use. Uni- 
versity broadcast stations owned in excess of 200,000 usable records, 
with more than 60 per cent of these belonging to the stations and 
almost all the remainder owned by various other departments of the 
institutions. More than 60 per cent of these records were of classical 
or semi-classical music. University stations broadcasting on the AM 
and EM bands were about equally divided in number, with very few 
transmitting on both frequencies. Approximately two thirds of the 
university broadcast stations had equipment capable of re-broadcasting 
FM signals, although slightly less than half these stations had ever 
done this. 

Needed Facilities. Without exception, directors of university broad- 
casting services wished to make extensive expansions in their present 
facilities. The institutions currently maintaining only broadcast 
studios, about a third of the total, almost unanimously wished to have 
the necessary equipment for broadcast stations, and their average esti- 
mate of the costs necessary for establishment of these stations was 
approximately $166,000 per institution. Institutions with both studio 
and broadcast equipment uniformly wished to improve their trans- 
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mission equipment, with about 1 of 5 wishing to have television fa- 
cilities. Estimates of costs for these expansions averaged about $100,- 
000 per institution. 

While no effort is made here to evaluate systematically the quality of 
physical facilities now used by extension services, it is probably ac- 
curate to say that, on the whole, these facilities are generally those not 
needed by the university for other purposes or they are local com- 
munity facilities not primarily constructed for use in adult education. 
Some of these facilities can be adapted, with relatively little effort and 
expense, to afford highly satisfactory working situations in which 
adult learning can go on effectively. Many of them, however, can 
never be modified economically in such a way as to be useful for adult 
education services. 

There seems to have been, and often still is, a disposition on the 
part of university extension workers to be willing to try to get along 
with far less than adequate physical facilities. Usually rooms con- 
structed for use by elementary school children, or even high school 
students, have limited value for adults. Exceptions to this, of course, 
are high school buildings in which full-sized tables and chairs are 
available and can be arranged especially for adult use. It is probable, 
however, that well over half the public school facilities now being 
used for purposes of adult education are inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory, regardless of how these may have been evaluated by the persons 
presently responsible for their use. 

It is also true that in most communities there are in existence 
numerous facilities in which adult education services could be carried 
on effectively. Many of these are not being used at all for such pur- 
poses. Under existing circumstances it would frequently take only 
the expenditure of some energy and a little ingenuity on the part of 
extension workers to improve substantially the facilities now utilized 
in university extension activities. Such suitable facilities can often be 
found in public library buildings, conference rooms in industrial 
buildings, YMCA's, YWCA's, municipal buildings, community cen- 
ters, recreation buildings, and other similar locations. Ordinarily, 
facilities of this type are far more readily adaptable for adult use than 
are public school buildings which have usually been planned and 
furnished for the exclusive use of children and adolescents whose 
physical size and work habits are quite different from those of adults. 

There is no question but that facilities used in university extension 
services have improved greatly in the last five years. Growth of 
resident centers has accelerated this improvement as, in many loca- 
tions, universities have built special buildings for housing these adult 
education services or have bought buildings and remodeled them ex- 
pressly for these purposes. Extensive new building construction on 
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university campuses, during recent years, has also made possible other 
great improvements. 

Even though improvements during the last decade have been sub- 
stantial, most university extension organizations still need to devote 
a great deal of careful thought and study to the question of adequacy 
of facilities now used in their activities. Comfortable, pleasant, and 
attractive surroundings are not only desirable but essential to effective 
educational services for adults, most of whom carry on their educa- 
tional work in addition to their regular business and home activities. 
Thus, fatigue and the distraction of other responsibilities are almost 
always factors affecting their efforts to study, much more than is the 
case with persons having no other principal duties. As people grow 
older, their capacities for concentration, for disregarding other dis- 
tractions, and the acuteness of their sight and hearing are not as great 
as during early periods of their lives. They are also inclined to under- 
estimate their capacities, to anticipate their failures without justifica- 
tion, and to be unreasonably sensitive to the possibility of being placed 
in situations where they will not appear to advantage. For all these 
reasons the importance of surroundings which are not only comfort- 
able, with adequate lighting, ventilation, and temperature controls, 
but which also create and maintain an atmosphere of pleasantness, 
quiet, and dignity are far more essential to successful adult learning 
activities than is the case with any other type of educational service. 
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THE PRINCIPAL administrative official of the University extension 
organization was in almost every case entitled Dean or Director 
of University Extension, with the use of the two terms about 
equally divided. One chief officer of an extension organization was 
a vice-president of the university. Approximately 9 of every 10 ad- 
ministrative officers were employed on the same financial basis as 
other officers of the university having similar responsibilities. About 
the same proportion had rank and tenure in the university. In a 
number of cases the university extension organization itself had set 
up rank and tenure arrangements which had been accepted by the 
university governing body. While available information on this 
question was not complete, it seems that about two-thirds of the 
administrative officers responsible for the carrying on of university 
extension services had rank and tenure in the extension organization 
itself and about one-third in instructional departments of the uni- 
versity. 

As the full-time administrative staffs of extension organizations 
were usually relatively small, less than 20 per cent of the institutions 
carrying on university extension services specified limited responsibili- 
ties for extension staff members. Only in the cases of correspondence 
study, audio-visual services, and library loans did a majority of exten- 
sion organizations have full-time department heads devoting their 
time exclusively to a single operation. Library loan services had al- 
most as many part-time directors as full-time. A considerable majority 
of institutions maintained extension classes, conference activities, 
broadcasting activities, and various special service programs with no 
full-time direction. In some cases this meant that the members of the 
full-time administrative staff participated in several of the various 
services maintained by the university extension organization; in 
others, it meant that these services were provided with part-time lead- 
ership drawn from other divisions of the parent university. In some 
universities, where large numbers of faculty members were involved, 
certain colleges and departments maintained liaison officers who rep- 
resented deans and department heads in the planning and carrying 
on of these activities. 

Administrative staffs of university extension organizations usually 
consisted of a chief officer and 7 to 10 associates, as shown in Table 
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40, and Table 41 shows the subject-matter departments in which ex- 
tension administrative staff members hold rank and tenure. Two 
members of this staff ordinarily devoted full time to single admin- 
istrative responsibilities, usually correspondence study and audio-visual 
services. The remainder divided time between teaching and one ad- 
ministrative responsibility or between administrative responsibilities 

Table 40. SIZE OF EXTENSION ADMINISTRATIVE STAFFS OF 51 
UNIVERSITIES 



SIZE OF 
STAFF 


Frequency of 
Mention 


Per cent of 
Total 


1-5 ... 


14 


27.5 


6-10 


17 


33.3 


11-15 


6 


11.8 


16-20 


7 


13.7 


21-25 


3 


59 


26-30 .. 






31-35 






36-40 


2 


39 


41-45 


2 


3.9 


TOTAL 


51 


100.0 









for two or more university extension services. A majority of the group 
also took part at least one term a year in some kind of regular instruc- 
tional activities, part of which were usually on the campus of the 
university. Generally, the larger the program, the less time the ad- 
ministrative staff devoted to teaching. In large organizations admin- 
istrative staff members were sometimes responsible for one or more 
functions but more often for general administrative problems in cer- 
tain geographical areas. The small size of these staffs necessitates a 
high degree of teamwork between members of the extension staff and 
also close and effective working relationships with the campus faculties 
of the institution. This very likely brings into play many faculty 
resources which would not otherwise be utilized, and their use tends 
to increase the effectiveness of and to extend operating relationships 
between all the divisions of the parent institution and the extension 
organization. As shown in Table 42, the typical administrative staff 
member of a resident center had a master's degree; of an extension 
class program, a master's degree; and of a correspondence teaching 
program, a bachelor's degree. A substantial number of extension class 
administrators had doctor's degrees, and of resident center officers had 
professional degrees. Further examination of the facts concerning 
staffs of resident centers showed that at least 1 of every 4 of these ad- 
ministrators had extensive experience along some other lines where he 
had made a more than local reputation for distinguished achieve- 
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ments. This accounts, at least in part, for the number o resident 
center staff members not having advanced degrees. Almost one third 
of the administrative staff in resident centers were trained in the field 
of professional education, as may be seen from Table 43. Approxi- 
mately the same number of extension class officials, and a slightly 
larger proportion of correspondence study staff members were also 
similarly trained. The second largest staff group in resident centers 
was trained in some field of business administration. The second 
largest groups of both extension class and correspondence study ad- 
ministrators were trained in some field of the arts and sciences. 

Reports from 35 institutions showed that the professional staffs of 
visual aid services varied in size from no trained staff member to 34 
staff members. The median number of trained staff members, how- 
ever, was 6. Almost 7 of every 10 members of visual aid service staffs 
had graduate training in professional education with 3 of every 5 hav- 
ing special training in audio-visual education. This group of insti- 
tutions also reported office worker staffs varying in size from 1 to 38 
with the median office staff being 5. 

Twenty-three institutions reported that their library lending service 
staffs varied from no trained workers to 11 trained workers. The 
median size of these professional staffs was 1. Eight institutions re- 
ported no trained workers, and 6 had 5 or more. Forty per cent of 
this group of professional workers had some type of graduate training, 
with about half being trained in library science. Fifteen per cent had 
done graduate study in history and the social sciences, 10 per cent in 
English, and 10 per cent in professional education. Office worker 
staffs for library lending services varied in size from none to 9. Four 
institutions had no office workers, 3 institutions 5 or more, with the 
median number being 2. 

Slightly less than half the institutions reporting indicated that spe- 
cial departments were maintained, almost always as a part of the uni- 
versity extension organization, for the carrying on of conference activi- 
ties. The average size of these staffs was 2, with one such department 
having 6 members. In more than half these institutions the respon- 
sibility for conference activities was shared by various members of 
university extension staffs with an average of about one-third of the 
time of each of these persons being occupied in this way. More than 
half the staff members working with conferences had some kind of 
graduate training, usually in the field of professional education or in 
a field of management or administrative practice. The highest acade- 
mic rank within the university listed for a full-time conference worker 
was that of associate professor with many having no academic status 
at all. 

Fifty-four per cent of the workers in university broadcast agencies 
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were students, with 87 per cent of all the workers in these activities 
receiving pay for their services. The average number of workers per 
institution was 24, of which IB were students. Two of every 3 directors 
of university broadcasting services had master's degrees, with only 1 of 
20 holding a higher degree. Approximately 2 of every 10 members of 
the staffs of university broadcasting agencies had academic status and 
only 1 of 10 of the directors of these services had rank or status within 
the university comparable to that of a university department head. 

Salary policies, both for administrative employees and instructional 
staff, almost invariably conformed to the practices of the parent insti- 
tution, payments to part-time instructional staff members being the 
most frequent exceptions. 

Instructional Staffs. Essentially the same standards governed selec- 
tion of instructional staff members primarily engaged in extension 
services as are applied to resident instructional staffs. There was a tend- 
ency, however, for emphasis to be placed on the importance of an in- 
structor whose primary responsibility was for university extension 
services having an attractive personality and some experience in deal- 
ing successfully with adults. Leadership for non-degree credit activities 
was seldom selected on the same bases as the usual university standards, 
with reputation and specialized experience usually being major factors. 
The details of selection and appointment were carried out in similar 
fashion by almost all institutions, the extension organization, together 
with the appropriate campus instructional department head or dean, 
making the official request for appointment to whatever top adminis- 
trative source is charged with this responsibility. In a few cases, uni- 
versity evening colleges maintained instructional staffs on a co-ordinate 
basis with campus instructional departments. More than three fourths 
of all correspondence instruction and more than half of all extension 
class instruction were carried on by members of the regular campus 
faculties of the various universities. In resident centers, however, 
these proportions varied from no instructional services to 91 per cent 
of all resident center instruction being provided by campus faculty 
members, with the median showing about 25 per cent of resident 
center instruction given by campus faculties. 

In a majority of institutions, members of the instructional staffs 
taking part in extension programs maintained exactly the same rela- 
tionships with their department heads and deans as did all other 
faculty members, whether or not they lived at the campus of the 
university. In addition to the liaison officers already mentioned, a 
small number of institutions maintained controls involving regular 
supervision and systematic reporting in attempting to keep these rela- 
tions on the most effective basis possible. In practically half the insti- 
tutions reporting, instructional staff members devoting full-time to 
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resident center activities and not living at the university campus had 
academic rank and tenure exactly as did their campus associates. The 
remainder of these institutions gave full-time resident center staffs 
academic rank but no tenure privileges. Eighty-five per cent indicated 
that all full-time staff members engaged in extension class teaching 
had full academic rank and tenure, with approximately 14 per cent 
having no rank and tenure. Approximately 3 of every 5 full-time in- 
structional staff members taking part in correspondence teaching serv- 
ices had full academic rank and tenure, with about 1 of 4 having no 
privileges of this kind at all. Some 15 per cent of the faculty group 
engaged in correspondence instruction had academic rank but no 
tenure privileges. Ordinarily, part-time instructors, visiting lecturers, 
etc. were not concerned with or interested in these questions of rank 
and tenure. 

In more than half the institutions reporting, university extension 
organizations did not employ any full-time instructional staff mem- 
bers to carry on their various activities. More than three fourths of 
this group not employing any full-time instructional staff used ex- 
clusively the part-time services of members of the regular staff of the 
university. With respect to the remaining one fourth, the usual 
practice was about equally divided between the employment of part- 
time staff members from other institutions or occupational groups 
and a combination of such part-time staffs and the part-time services 
of members of the regular campus staff of the institutions. The size 



Table 44. SIZE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFS ENGAGED FULL-TIME IN 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICES, AS REPORTED BY 33 UNIVERSITIES 





Number of 


Percent 


SIZE OF STAFF 


Institutions 


of Total 


1-5 


12 


36.3 


6-10 


9 


27.3 


11-15 


1 


3.0 


16-20 








21-25 


2 


6.1 


26-30 


2 


6.1 


31-35 








36-40 


2 


6.1 


41-45 








46-50 


1 


3.0 


51-60 








61-70 








71-80 


2 


6.1 


81-100 








100-200 


1 


3.0 


Over 200 


1 


3.0 


TOTAL 


33 


100.0 
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of full-time instructional staffs engaged in extension activities and the 
various subject-matter fields in which they were employed are shown 
in Tables 44 and 45. It should be remembered, however, that the 
complete scope of these activities is not reflected accurately by these 
tables because of the large proportion of university extension activities 
carried on by using the part-time services of regular university staff 
members. 



Table 45. SUBJECT-MATTER AREAS IN WHICH INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

MEMBERS ENGAGED FULL-TIME IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICES 

ARE EMPLOYED, AS REPORTED BY 33 UNIVERSITIES 



FIELDS Institutions 

Arts and sciences 

Language and literature ........................................ 19 

History and social science ....................................... 17 

Mathematics ................................................... 15 

Physical science ................................................ 15 

Music, art, drama .............................................. 13 

Psychology and philosophy ...................................... 13 

Natural sciences ................................................ 11 

Education ....................................................... 17 

Commerce and business administration ............................ 14 

Engineering ....................................................... 10 

Social work (sociology) .......................................... 6 

Agriculture ...................................................... 4 

Medical science .................................................. 3 

Home economics ................................................. 2 

Library science ................................................... 2 

Vocational education ............................................. 2 

Broadcasting ..................................................... 1 



All these conditions emphasize further the fact that extension or- 
ganizations are integral parts of the university. Also increasingly ap- 
parent is the fact that, in order to realize their potential usefulness, 
university extension programs must be based on a foundation of fac- 
ulty understanding of their significance, and acceptance of their im- 
portance as primary obligations of the university. In no other way can 
a high level of effective service be maintained. 

Rank of Instructional Staffs. Reports from 19 institutions showed 
that a greater percentage of professors, associate professors, and as- 
sistant professors took part in correspondence instruction than the 
proportions of these ranks on the campuses of these same institutions. 
The bulk of the instructional programs in resident centers and exten j 
sion classes was carried on by instructors and assistant professors, with 
professors and associate professors taking only about half as much part 
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in resident center instruction as in extension class instruction, as may 
be seen from Table 46. 



Table 46. COMPARISON OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFS OF CENTERS, EX- 
TENSION CLASSES, CORRESPONDENCE STUDY, AND CAMPUS FACULTIES 
AS TO ACADEMIC RANK 







Percentage 


Percentage 








on 


on 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Extension 


Correspond- 


on 


ACADEMIC RANK 


on Center 


Class 


ence 


Campus 




Faculties 


Faculties 


Faculties 


Faculties 


No. of institutions 










reported 


17 


22 


28 


19 


Professor 


58 


107 


28.4 


22.7 


Associate Professor 


60 


124 


20.9 


16.7 


Assistant Professor 


16.0 


20.1 


24.8 


23.2 


Instructor 


63.8 


40.3 


16.2 


22.7 


Lecturers 


8.4 


13.1 


0.8 


5.2 


Assistants 




3.4 


8.9 


9.5 


TOTAL 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 













Training of Instructional Staffs. Faculty members taking part in 
correspondence instruction were more highly trained in terms of de- 
grees award than resident faculties. The instructional staff carrying 
on extension classes had a greater proportion of only master's degrees, 



Table 47. COMPARISON OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFS OF CENTERS, 

EXTENSION CLASSES, CORRESPONDENCE STUDY, AND 

CAMPUS FACULTIES AS TO DEGREES HELD 



DEGREES 


Percentage 
on Center 
Staff 


Percentage 
on Extension 
Classes 
Staff 


Percentage 
on Corre- 
spondence 
Staff 


Percentage 
on 

Campus 


No degree 
Full-time . . . 


1.0 


6.3 




1 4 


Part-time 


73 


5 9 


06 




Bachelor's 
Full-time . . . 


. . 16.3 


7.9 


6.6 


10.8 


Part-time . . . 


21.9 


19.9 


9.4 




Master's 










Full-time . . . 
Part-time . . . 


60.9 
42.6 


62.0 
38.3 


60.0 
39.7 


41.8 


Professional 










Full-time . . . 


3.7 


3.2 





7.0 


Part-time . . . 


6.7 


3.2 


17.8 





Doctor's 
Full-time . . . 


.... 18.1 


20.6 


33.3 


39.7 


Part-time . . . 


21.5 


32.7 


48.4 
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more with only bachelor's degrees, and more with no degrees than the 
campus faculties. The campus faculties of these institutions, however, 
had about twice as many persons with doctor's degrees and with pro- 
fessional degrees as either the staffs carrying on instructional services 
in the resident centers or in extension classes, as may be seen from 
Table 47. 

The largest number of instructors in the resident centers held de- 
grees in one of the fields of the arts and sciences, with the largest 
single group being in the field of history and the social sciences, and 
the second largest group being in English. Outside the fields of the 
arts and sciences, the second largest instructional staff group was in 
business administration, the next largest group in engineering, and 
the fourth largest in professional education. The largest instructional 
group carrying on extension classes was also in the fields of the arts 
and sciences, with the largest single group also being in the field of 
history and the social sciences. In extension classes the second largest 
group was in engineering, the third largest in professional education, 
and the fourth largest in business administration. By far the largest 
instructor group providing correspondence instruction was in the 
fields of the arts and sciences with more instructors trained in English 
than in any other single field and instructors in history and the social 
sciences a close second. Instructor groups in business administration 
and professional education were practically the same in numbers, as 
may be seen from Table 48. 

Sources of Part-time Instructional Staffs. The principal sources 
from which resident center, extension class, and correspondence part- 
time instructional staff members come were business, industry, the 
professions, and other colleges and universities, as indicated by Table 
49. It is interesting, and perhaps very significant, that retired per- 
sons now make up a substantial proportion of these part-time staff 
members. 

Table 49. SOURCES OF PART-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS, 

BY FIELDS OF REGULAR EMPLOYMENT, FOR CENTERS, EXTENSION 

CLASSES, AND CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 



FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Percentage 
in 
Centers 


Percentage 
in Extension 
Classes 


Percentage 
in Correspond- 
ence Study 


Parent institution 


33.5 


40.5 


80.7 


Other college or university . . 
Secondary school 


10.4 
9.7 


12.0 
7.2 


4.6 
2.4 


Business 


12.4 


8.3 


1.6 


Industry 


11.8 


16.5 


0.2 


Professions 


. . 11.8 


5.7 


0.9 


Others 


10.4 


9.8 


9.6 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Salary Policies for Part-time Instructional Staffs. Practically all in- 
stitutions maintaining resident centers, extension classes, and corre- 
spondence instruction reported payment of specified salaries either 
on an annual or per semester basis to all full-time employees. More 
than three-fourths of the part-time instruction in resident centers was 
paid for on a per-course-taught basis, although nearly one-fourth was 
still contracted for on a "depending on income from the course" basis. 
Further details of these arrangements as they concern extension classes 
and correspondence instruction are given in Tables 50 and 51, and 
Table 52 shows the average rates of pay per semester hour for part- 
time instructors in resident centers. 

Table 50. PAYMENT PLANS FOR FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME INSTRUC- 
TIONAL STAFFS OF EXTENSION CLASSES, AS REPORTED 
BY 44 UNIVERSITIES 

- Afo. Institutions No. Institutions 

Paying Full-time Paying Part-time 
PAYMENT PLAN Staff Members Staff Members 

Specified amount for each course taught* 2 21 

Specified salary for term 2 3 

Specified annual salary 13 12 2 

An amount depending on income from course . . 4 

Specified amount per class hour taught d 3 17 

Assignment basis, as part of regular load 4 

Payments vary with each course, ranging from 

$7.50 per class session to $5Qe 1 

Specified amount per clock hour, depending on 

rank 1 2 

Base pay plus 3i/c per mile to and from class 

center 1 

*Ten universities used this plan exclusively. 
t>One university used this plan exclusively. 
One university used this plan exclusively. 
d Nine universities used this plan exclusively. 
e One university used this plan exclusively. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Part-time Staff Members. Univer- 
sity extension leaders pointed out that the employment of part-time 
faculty members offers a number of advantages such as (1) assuring 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge, (2) bringing into the uni- 
versity special skills, experience, and prestige not otherwise avail- 
able, (3) tying university operations much more closely to the actual 
life of the state and community, and (4) enabling small centers and 
isolated classes to operate when the benefits from these activities would 
otherwise not be available. They indicated also, that the employment 
of part-time instructors involves certain hazards in that part-time staff 
members (1) are secondarily interested in their instructional respon- 
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Table 51. PAYMENT PLANS FOR FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME INSTRUC- 
TIONAL STAFFS CARRYING ON CORRESPONDENCE STUDY, 
AS REPORTED BY 38 UNIVERSITIES 

No. Institutions No. Institutions 
Paying Full-time Paying Part-time 
PAYMENT PLAN Staff Members Staff Members 



Specified amount per paper* 





21 


Specified amount for each course taught^ 


2 


9 


Specified amount per class hour taught^ 





6 


Specified annual salary** 


2 


5 


An amount depending on income from course 6 . . 





5 


Specified salary for term 


1 





Specified amount for each student 





1 



^Twelve universities used this plan exclusively. 
b Three universities used this plan exclusively. 
cTwo universities used this plan exclusively. 
<*Two universities used this plan exclusively. 
eThree universities used this plan exclusively. 



sibilities, (2) devote their main time, thought, and attention to their 
full-time employment, and (3) are less accessible for work with stu- 
dents and with other members of the university staff than are full- 
time employees. Analysis of the resident center activities of 16 insti- 
tutions showed that the average full-time faculty load in these centers 
ranges from 11 to 15 hours a week, and that the average part-time load 
in the centers was from 3 to 5 hours per week. 

Needed Staff Changes. Leaders from all fields of university exten- 
sion service believed that a number of changes in present staff ar- 
rangements would be desirable. For example, they were of the opin- 
ion that there should be continuous rotation of campus faculties in 
such a way that a large proportion of these groups could participate 



Table 52. AVERAGE RATE OF PAY PER SEMESTER HOUR FOR RESIDENT 
CENTER PART-TIME INSTRUCTORS, 1951-52 



AVERAGE RATE OF PAY 
PER SEMESTER HOUR 


No. of Institu- 
tutions Reporting 


Percent 


$ 50-59 


1 


4.7 


60-69 


1 


4.7 


70-79 


2 


9.5 


80-89 


2 


9.5 


90-99 


3 


14.2 


100-109 


5 


23.7 


110-119 


3 


14.2 


120-129 . 


3 


14.2 


130-139 






160-169 


1 


4.7 


TOTAL 


21 
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regularly in the types of university extension services for which their 
training and personal capabilities qualify them. It was generally 
agreed also that the availability of a larger and more diversified staff 
would almost immediately result in more extensive and more effective 
university extension services. Many extension leaders were of the 
opinion that the only thing needed to make necessary staff changes 
was additional funds for university extension activities. Others pointed 
out, however, that the type of instructional staff member required for 
effective university extension services was not readily available. Un- 
less a staff member is needed to offer courses in the methods of adult 
education, one whose training is exclusively in this field is not ordi- 
narily employable by most university extension organizations. This 
group was of the opinion, however, that there were, and would be 
for some time to come, extensive needs for adult education specialists 
who also had high qualifications in some field of the arts and sciences, 
engineering, business administration, library science, or home eco- 
nomics. 

At present, there are very few persons trained along these lines. 
Most of those already trained or being trained now are qualified 
either in adult education alone or only in some subject-matter field 
and have little or no understanding of the methods required for edu- 
cational work with adults. It should be emphasized that the first 
qualification for employment by a university is above average train- 
ing and accomplishment in one of the subject-matter or professional 
fields which is a part of the university program. Unless the person 
whom the university extension organization wishes to employ has 
training and attainments of sufficient distinction to be desired as a 
member of some instructional department on the university campus, 
he is usually not qualified for a university appointment. A person 
highly trained in a subject-matter field, with no knowledge of or expe- 
rience in educational work with adults is ordinarily of little value in 
university extension activities until he has had time to learn how to 
carry on effective services of this kind. The university extension 
leaders reporting here estimated that from 30 to 50 persons could and 
would actually be employed by their organizations within the next 
twelve months if individuals with appropriate training and experience 
were available. 
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IDENTIFYING the 30 to 50 million users of university extension services 
and analyzing in detail the composition of this group is a larger un- 
dertaking than can be completed within the limitations of this 
study. The work of this project, however, does bring into focus cer- 
tain specific information concerning the users of at least a few uni- 
versity extension services. It also points the way to additional studies 
which must be made in order for universities (1) to understand the 
usefulness of their present services well enough to make them of 
maximum value and (2) to be able to distinguish additional service 
areas which should be developed. Understanding of the interests and 
characteristics of users of university extension services is unquestion- 
ably the most important single factor in maintaining and developing 
extension programs. The consumers, and they alone in the long run, 
will determine what services will be used and can be continued. 

Limitations of this Statement and Necessity for Further Study. 
Information reported here comes from two sources, (1) questionnaire 
materials sent to some 12,000 users of university extension services and 
(2) the opinions and records of the persons responsible for carrying 
on university extension programs. The evidence available from these 
sources has certain specific limitaitons. Only about 5,000 of the ques- 
tionnaires were returned and in a number of instances these returns 
were not proportionately distributed through the various service areas 
of university extension. Almost no returns were received from users of 
university broadcasting services and relatively few came from users 
of film and visual aid services. No returns were received from any 
of the business, industrial, professional, voluntary agency, and gov- 
ernmental groups co-operating with universities in maintaining study 
and research projects. The records of those responsible for these par- 
ticular services are also notably incomplete. Although directors of 
university broadcasting services reported that more than 80 per cent 
of their programs were designed for adult audiences, with less than 
10 per cent planned for children, and audiences ranging in size from 
500,000 to 7,000,000, with the average and median audiences per in- 
stitution being slightly more than two million, it seems apparent that 
few, if any, institutions have accurate or complete information con- 
cerning the audiences served by their broadcasting facilities. No ade- 
quate plans seem to be in prospect for thoroughgoing research along 
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these lines. It is to be hoped that such studies will be undertaken 
soon, for a surprisingly large number of university administrators are 
of the opinion that it may be necessary to discontinue most university 
broadcasting unless substantial numbers of people are known to be 
enough interested in these services to give them active support. It 
also seems obvious that additional studies need to be made of the 
users of audio-visual services and of participants in the many co- 
operative service projects operated through university extension or- 
ganizations. Reasonably adequate information seems to be avail- 
able, however, about extension class groups, users of resident center 
services, correspondence students, users of extension library services, 
and conference participants. 

Sex of Users. In the nation as a whole, a majority of the people 
using university extension services were men, with an average of 57 in 
every 100. The Pacific Coast is the only area with more women users 
than men, with 53 per cent there being women. In the Midwest the 
proportion was almost exactly equal. In the Middle Atlantic states 88 
and in the New England states 68 of every 100 were men. Ninety- 
six per cent of the users of university extension services were members 
of the white race, although this group makes up only 90 per cent of the 
total population of the country. It seems obvious that the possibilities 
for use of university extension services by Negroes needs careful study 
and exploration. Two of every 3 users of university extension services 
were married. In the New England and Southwestern states the ratio 
of married to single users was 5 to 1. More than 8 of 10 members of 
this married group had children, with approximately a third having 
one child and about the same proportion having two children. The 
New England region reported the highest proportion of children. 

Age of Users. Most of the users of university extension services 
were men and women of mature age with only 8 per cent reporting 
their ages as under 20 years. The median age for the nation as a whole 
was 34 years. There were considerable variations between regions. 
In New England 46 per cent and in the Midwest 42 per cent were 40 
years of age or older, but in the Middle Atlantic area only 13 per 
cent and in the Pacific Coast region only 28 per cent were in this 
age group. In the Middle Atlantic states 59 per cent were under 30 
years of age. There were also variations in age with respect to the 
users of different services. The median age of users of resident center 
services was approximately 28 years, of extension class enrollees ap- 
proximately 38 years, and of correspondence students approximately 
25 years, while users of conference services and library lending services 
were somewhat older, with their median ages betwen 35 and 45 years. 
Almost 3 of every 4 conference participants were between the ages of 
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26 and 60, and very few users of any types of university extension 
service were over 60 years of age. 

Use by War Veterans. For the nation as a whole, the majority of 
users of university extension services were non-veterans, with the ratio 
being approximately 4 to 3. In the Pacific Coast, the Southwest, and 
the Mid-Western regions the ratio was about 3 to 1 between non- 
veterans and veterans. In the Middle Atlantic and Southeastern states 
the proportion using university extension services was almost equal, 
with veterans being slightly more numerous. Since for the nation as a 
whole, as well as for each region, the number of veterans is a rela- 
tively small part of the total population, it is clear that veterans make 
much wider use of university extension services than do non-veterans. 
This can probably be accounted for by two facts: (1) most veterans 
are in age groups which stand to profit greatly by education and (2) 
the availability of financial support provided by the various GI bills. 
It also suggests that the financing of university extension services needs 
careful study. 

Educational Status. The educational attainments of people using 
university extension services were considerably above the average for 
the nation as a whole. The median educational level of the entire 
population in this country, as shown in the 1950 census, was in the 
first half year of high school, a little higher than the beginning of the 
eighth grade. Only 5 per cent of the users of university extension 
services had failed to complete high school, with 37 per cent com- 
pleting undergraduate college work, and more than 10 per cent now 
being engaged in graduate study. It may be significant that more than 
20 per cent of all conference participants had not finished high school. 
There were wide variations between the regions with respect to the 
educational level of users of university extension services. In only 
two regions, however, were more than half the users of university ex- 
tension services college graduates, as may be seen from Table 53. 

Table 53. EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF PERSONS USING UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION SERVICES, BY REGIONS 



REGION 


Percentage Not 
Having Completed 
High School 


Percentage Having 
Graduated From 
College 


Middle Atlantic 


6.0 


16.1 


Midwestern 


5.5 


38.1 


Southwestern 


4.9 


58.0 


Southeastern 


3.4 


36.7 


Mountain 


2.7 


43.1 


New England 


2.6 


67.0 


Pacific Coast 


2.1 


41.1 
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Place of Residence. Users of university extension services were, for 
the most part, city dwellers. Seventy-five per cent of them lived in 
towns of more than 2,500 population, with about three fourths of 
these living in cities of over 10,000. Only 1 in 4 could be classed as 
living in a rural area. Since the population of this country is a little 
more than one-third rural, it is apparent that people living in rural 
areas do not use university extension services as much as their urban 
neighbors. This is probably accounted for in part by the availability 
of agricultural extension services to rural people, but not entirely 
because university extension and agricultural extension perform some- 
what different functions. Proportions of rural users of university ex- 
tension services varied from 5 per cent in New England to 27 per cent 
in the Southwestern states. Not only did current users of university 
extension services live in urban areas, but to a large extent they grew 
up in cities and towns with at least 60 per cent of them having lived 
during childhood and youth in urban rather than rural areas. When 
the fact is considered that people now 30 years of age and older 
would have been reported as children in censuses of 1930 and earlier 
and that during these periods the ratio of rural to urban population 
was approximately equal, it becomes even clearer that urban dwellers 
use university extension services to a much greater degree than rural 
people. In New England, 85 per cent of the users of university exten- 
sion services lived in urban centers in childhood; in the Middle At- 
lantic states, 78 per cent; in the Pacific Coast area, 67 per cent; in the 
Mountain states, 66 per cent; in the Southeast, 53 per cent; in the 
Midwest, 53 per cent; in the Southwest, 41 per cent. Only in the 
Southwestern states did more than half the current users of university 
extension services report spending their youth in rural areas. 

Religious Affiliations. Less than 5 per cent of the total group using 
university extension services were not church members. The region 
with the greatest proportion of non-church members was the Mountain 
states where 15 per cent reported no religious affiliations. In the 
Pacific Coast area, users of university extension services not holding 
church membership made up 11 per cent of the total; in the Midwest, 
5 per cent; Southeast, 3 per cent; Southwest, 2 per cent; Middle At- 
lantic, 2 per cent; and New England, 1 per cent. Whether or not it is 
significant, it is interesting to note that among users of university ex- 
tension services more claimed membership in the Methodist church 
than in any other denomination, with approximately 1 of every 5 be- 
ing so affiliated. The other religious denominations reported by 
users of university extension services and their proportions of the total 
group are Roman Catholic, 15 per cent; Baptist, 13 per cent; Presby- 
terian, 8 per cent; Episcopalian, 4 per cent; and Jewish, 2 per cent. 
In the Middle Atlantic and New England states, members of the 
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Roman Catholic church were the most numerous, making up 36 and 
29 per cent of the total, respectively. In all other regions, members of 
the Methodist church outnumbered all other denominational groups. 
In the New England states, members of the Episcopal church were the 
second largest group with 10 per cent of the total and in the Middle 
Atlantic states Methodists were second in number with 15 per cent. 

Occupational Status. The fact that more than three fourths of the 
participants in conference activities, resident center services, extension 
classes, and correspondence instruction were also holders of full-time 
jobs is significant. 

In terms of total numbers, the largest group of persons served 
through the extension services mentioned above and through exten- 
sion library services were professional educators, which represent about 
1 in 3 of the total, with teachers in elementary schools being by far the 
most numerous. Workers in business and industry were the second 
largest group using university extension services, with almost as many 
in total numbers as education. The one striking exception to this 
pattern was in the Middle Atlantic region where more than 50 per 
cent of the users of university extension services are workers in busi- 
ness and industry, with less than 3 per cent being professional educa- 
tors. In the other six regions, however, in terms of total numbers 
professional educators made up 54 per cent of the users of university 
extension services in the Southwest, 42 per cent in the Pacific Coast 
states, 41 per cent in New England, 35 per cent in the Southeast, 31 
per cent in the Midwest, and 28 per cent in the Mountain states. 
From the experience of the Middle Atlantic states, it seems clear that 
business and industrial workers represent a substantial group of users 
of university extension services not served extensively in most parts of 
this country up to the present time. 

Economic Status. Users of university extension services had higher 
than average incomes. The 1950 census showed the median annual 
income in the nation to be slightly more than $2,600 per year. The 
median income for all groups using extension services in this country 
was between $3,600 and $4,200 per year. Only about 1 of 5 users of ex- 
tension services had an annual income of less than $3,000, and about 
15 per cent reported more than $5,000. According to the opinions of 
those carrying on university extension services, there were more users 
of extension services in low income brackets than is shown from the 
actual reports made by these users. The regions showing highest in- 
come for users of extension services were the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic states where the medians fall between $4,000 and $5,000 
annually. The Midwest, Southeast, Southwest, Mountain, and Pacific 
Coast regions showed medians between $3,000 and $4,000. 

About 2 of every 5 users of university extension services owned their 
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own homes, the median value of which was a little more than $13,000. 
These homes ranged in value from less than $10,000 to more than 
$50,000. About 14 per cent indicated that the value o their homes 
was less than $10,000 and less than 1 per cent owned homes valued at 
$50,000 or more. Approximately 1 of every 5 rented the dwellings in 
which they lived, with the median monthly rental being approximately 
$55.00 and the range from $25.00 to $95.00 per month. Home owner- 
ship was most common in the Southwest, where approximately half 
the users of extension services owned their homes, although in this 
region the median value of their homes was less than $10,000. In the 
Southeast, 43 per cent reported home ownership with a median value 
of a little more than $12,000. The Middle Atlantic and Mountain 
states had fewer home owners among users of extension services than 
any other parts of the country, with 28 per cent reporting home owner- 
ship and median values of slightly more than $14,000. The Mountain 
states showed the highest percentage of persons renting their dwel- 
lings, with 28 per cent and a median rental of $67.50 per month. The 
region with the lowest percentage of rented dwellings was the Mid- 
West with 16 per cent, where a median rental of $55.00 per month 
as paid. All this represents further evidence to support the conclusion 
that people now making use of university extension services are above 
average economic status. It probably means also that most universities, 
up to this time, have failed to devise ways for providing services to 
low income groups. The importance of this failure, both to the gen- 
eral public and to the institutions, is sufficiently great to warrant 
careful and extensive study, 

Extent of Use. More report forms were returned by persons en- 
rolled in extension classes than by those using any other type of ex- 
tension service. The second largest number of returns came from 
users of resident center services, and the third largest number came 
from correspondence students. It might be assumed that these facts 
mean that more persons are served by extension classes than any other 
type of service, with the second largest number served by resident 
center activities, and the third largest number by correspondence in- 
struction. The records concerning enrollments in these activities are 
accurate and complete enough, however, to show that these conclusions 
would not be correct. More people are actually served by university 
broadcasting services than any other type of university extension 
program. The second largest group of persons participating in uni- 
versity extension services are those using film and visual aid services, 
with the third largest number of persons served being in the groups 
participating in co-operative projects with universities. The fourth 
largest group is served through conference activities, and the fifth 
largest group uses library loan services. The fact that extensive re- 
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ports were actually made by persons engaged in extension classes, 
center activities, and correspondence study probably means, primarily, 
that universities have been successful, at least to some extent, in es- 
tablishing and maintaining effective working relationships with those 
being served through these activities. If relationships of this kind are 
essential to the success and continuity of educational services for 
adults, and there is ample evidence to support this conclusion, it fol- 
lows that the other types of university extension service have a con- 
siderable job to do within the next few years in establishing and main- 
taining at least as effective relationships with the persons whom they 
serve as have been established and are being maintained in extension 
classes, center activities, and correspondence teaching. 

It is an interesting and probably very significant fact that 61 per 
cent of all persons using extension class, resident center, and corre- 
spondence study services reported that they used various other types 
of university extension services during the past three years. The 
number of times which these other services were used varied from once 
to a hundred. Five persons reported the taking of 12 classes by exten- 
sion during a three year period, 1 person reported use of a resident 
center for a variety of purposes on a hundred different occasions 
during three years, and 5 persons reported taking 8 correspondence 
courses during this same period. 

Motivations. Approximately 3 of every 4 persons being served by 
extension classes, resident center activities, and correspondence in- 
struction wished to have college degree credit for the work they did. 
In all the other types of university extension services, degree credit 
was not an important consideration. The subject-matter fields in 
which actual users of university extension services reported activity 
have a very close correlation between the total number of course of- 
ferings reported in the chapter of this study dealing with professional 
and subject-matter fields. Slightly more than 4 of every 5 persons 
indicated that they used university extension services in order to im- 
prove their incomes or their vocational efficiency. About 19 per cent 
reported use of university extension services either to improve their 
general education or for recreational or avocational purposes. 

Evaluation of Services by Users. As already indicated, the interests 
and satisfaction of the users of university extension services are crucial 
because these users by their patronage and otherwise play the major 
role in developing and determining the continuity of these programs. 
It is very significant that 9 of 10 of the present users of extension 
services expressed satisfaction with the services they had received. Six 
of every 100 made no comment whatever, and only 4 out of 100 ex- 
pressed any dissatisfaction. While these reactions varied slightly from 
region to region the averages were approximately identical as may 
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be seen from Table 54. Another index of satisfaction is represented 
by the fact that a median number of slightly more than 90 per cent 
of all persons enrolled in resident center activities continued these to 
their conclusion without dropping out and a median number of more 
than 94 per cent continued extension classes to their conclusion. Al- 
most 4 of every 10, however, failed to complete correspondence 

Table 54. SATISFACTION EXPRESSED BY PERSONS USING UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION SERVICES, BY REGIONS 



REGION 


Percentage 
Indicating 
Satisfaction 


Percentage 
Indicating 
Dissatisfaction 


New England 


88.2 


6.6 


Middle Atlantic . 


87.6 


6.6 


Midwestern 


90.5 


2.8 


Mountain 
Pacific Coast 


89.4 
91 5 


2.3 
5.1 


Sou theastern 


894 


3.9 


Southwestern 


91.3 


4.2 









courses. Even though 90 per cent of the present users of extension 
services indicated satisfaction with them, about 1 of every 4 offered 
some suggestion for the improvement of these services. Included were 
such comments as: 

1. Make schedules and plans for courses so they are more readily 
available to prospective students. 

2. Provide more counseling services and opportunities to talk with 
some responsible person about problems. 

3. Let more people know what university extension services are 
available. 

4. Provide a wider choice of topics in university extension offerings. 

5. Make more reading materials available. 

6. Provide more adequate physical facilities for university exten- 
sion services. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the users of university extension services 
were of the opinion that these services were at least equal in value and 
quality to similar services available on the home campus of the uni- 
versity. Only about 12 per cent were of the opinion that the extension 
services they were using were of inferior quality to similar campus 
services. Approximately one-sixth reported not having thought about 
this at all, and another one-sixth were of the opinion that the services 
they were receiving by extension were considerably superior to similar 
services available on the campus of the parent institution. It is also 
interesting to note that less than 2 of every 100 of the users indicated 
that they would not recommend university extension services to an- 
other person. 
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Users of extension services, in reporting the ways in which they 
discovered these services and their availability, indicated that the most 
effective mediums of communication for these purposes were the same 
as those described in the chapter of this report dealing with methods 
of development and instruction. 

Needed Changes in Relationships. Eighty per cent of the users of 
university extension services were of the opinion that they had no 
voice, nor did they see a way for them to have any voice under ex- 
isting circumstances, in determining what extension services would be 
available to them, the form and character of these services, or the 
conditions under which they might be used. This is particularly 
significant with many implications for educational services for adults. 
A procedure in which the consumer of adult education not only plays 
a major role in planning his study activities but also in arranging the 
circumstances under which they will be available is not only desirable 
but probably essential both from the point of view of developing in- 
terest and awareness of these services on the part of the potential users 
and representing a practical instrument for placing these services on a 
basis and including in them facts and skills requisite to their success. 
Consequently, this condition undoubtedly represents a problem which 
needs to be given broad study and extensive experimentation through- 
out all university extension organizations. 
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|NIVERSITIES, over the last twenty years, have spent increasing 
|J amounts of money and an increasing proportion of their total 
budgets on university extension operations, as pointed out in Tables 
55 and 56. These activities have been self-supporting to a greater de- 
gree than most other university programs, with an average of more 
than 60 per cent of the expenditures for university extension activities 
coming from payment of fees by those using these services, as may be 
seen from Table 57. The proportion of support for university ex- 
tension services coming from universities' appropriated funds seems 
to have been somewhat greater during the last decade than it was 
before that time. The total university extension budgets by regions 
for 55 of the 76 NUEA members is shown in Table 58. These budgets, 
amounting to over $25,000,000, are probably somewhat more than 
three fourths of the total expenditures for university extension made 
by this group of 76 institutions. Extent of the various services carried 
on through extension organizations is reflected by Table 59. It indi- 
cates also that the major interests and expenditures are in the areas 
of activity where some kind of organized and continuous class teaching 
prevails. There still seems to be widespread belief in this country that 
education of high quality involves formal classes. 

Sources of Income. In 1951-52 few fees, aside from tuition, were 
charged for extension classes, correspondence instruction, and resident 
center activities, as may be seen from Table 60. A majority of institu- 
tions required no registration fees and only a few charged laboratory 
or special service fees. One institution charges a fee of $20.00 per in- 
structional hour for courses given in plants or places of business. Over 
90 per cent of tuition fees fell between $5.00 and $10.00 per semester 
hour. Some half dozen institutions reported no fixed fee schedules, 
making charges for all course activities dependent on the costs and size 
of the groups being served. Only 2 institutions indicated that pay- 
ments from GI bills were important factors in their financing. Ten 
institutions reported that payments for services to industry were major 
factors in their financing. Five other institutions reported that pay- 
ments for services from governmental agencies were major factors. 
Chief sources of such income were the armed services, although state 
vocational boards, local boards of education, city and state govern- 
ments were also included. Five other institutions reported that they 
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received substantial income from such sources as other colleges, hos- 
pitals, voluntary health agencies, and a variety of club organizations. 
Sharing with other educational institutions, particularly small col- 
leges, of the salaries and operating expense of faculty members seems 
to offer many possibilities and should be as fully explored as pos- 
sible by extension organizations. 



Table 55. BUDGETS OF 


EXTENSION ORGANIZATIONS 
1940, AND 1930 


FOR 


1951-52, 


BUBGET RANGE 


1951-52 J 


1940 


1930 


No. institutions reporting 


51 


37 


29 


$ 10,000 or less 




3 


3 


10,001-50,000 


2 


14 


11 


50,001-100,000 


12 


10 


8 


100,001-200 000 


9 


3 


2 


200,001-500,000 


.16 


6 


4 


500,001-1,000,000 . . 


8 


1 


1 


1,000,001-2,000000 


2 






2,000,001-3,000,000 . 


1 






Over $3,000,000 


1 















Means and Extent of Financing Specific Services. An analysis of 
the financing of extension classes in 41 institutions showed that ap- 
proximately 1 of 5 realized 100 per cent of the costs of these services 
from student fees. Almost the same number reported that more than 
60 per cent of the costs of extension class instruction were borne by 
funds appropriated to their institutions. Seventy-five per cent of these 
same institutions indicated that from one-half to three-fourths of all 
such costs were borne by student fees. 



Table 56. PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL UNIVERSITY BUDGETS ALLOTTED 
TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ORGANIZATIONS 


PERCENTAGES 


1951-52 


1940 


1930 


No. institutions reporting 


40 


29 
9 
3 
6 
3 
2 

2 
1 

2 
1 


23 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 


1 per cents of less 


4 


1.1-2 per cent 


3 


2.1-3 per cent 


. . 12 


31-4 per cent 


. . 5 


4.1-5 per cent 




5.1-6 per cent 


2 


61-7 per cent 


1 


71-8 per cent 


3 


8.1-9 per cent 


3 


9.1-10 per cent . . . 


3 


10.1-11 per cent 


2 


11.1-12 per cent 




12 1-13 per cent 


1 


13.1 or more 


1 
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With respect to the financing of correspondence instruction, the 
picture was much the same. Twenty-one of 31 institutions reported 
that more than 70 per cent of all costs for correspondence instruction 
were borne by student fees. Three institutions indicated that student 
fees accounted for 50 per cent or less of these costs. Three institu- 
tions reported sales of books and printed materials as being factors 



Table 58. TOTAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ORGANIZATION BUDGETS 

BY REGIONS 



REGION 


No. of Institu- 
tions Reporting 


Total 
Budgets 


Average Per 
Institution 


New England 


4 


$ 554,000.00 


$ 138,500.00 


Southeastern 


14 


3318,790.00 


251,342.14 


Southwestern 


6 


1,555,617.59 


259,269.60 


Middle Atlantic 


4 


3 176,850.00 


794,212.50 


Midwestern 


17 


11,538,278.00 


678,722-24 


Mountain 


7 


1,198,000.00 


171,143.00 


Pacific Coast 


3 


3,846,717.00 


1,282,239.00 


TOTAL 


55 


$25,388,252.59 


$ 461,604.59 











in the financing of their correspondence study services. Expenditures 
for both extension classes and correspondence instruction may be seen 
from Tables 59 and 61. 

Thirty-two of these institutions spent more than $1,500,000 on con- 
ference activities, averaging a little less than $50,000 per institution. 
An average of only about $6,000 of this amount, however, came from 
appropriations with approximately $44,000 of this total average ex- 
penditure coming from payments for these services by those using 
them. The range of appropriated funds spent for this purpose was 
from nothing to $30,000, with a median of $2,750. The median ex- 
penditure for conference activities, however, was approximately 
$15,000, with 7 institutions reporting expenditures of less than $10,000, 
and 4 institutions reporting expenditures of more than $100,000. One 
institution expended almost $400,000 on services of this kind. In 20 
of these institutions more than half the costs of these services came 
from payments of fees by the participants. Four institutions reported 
bearing more than 80 per cent of these costs from appropriated funds. 
Only 2 reported any conference income from GI funds. Twelve indi- 
cated that payment for services from industry was a substantial factor 
in defraying these costs. Ten reported substantial income from gov- 
ernmental agencies, and approximately the same number received 
income from voluntary agencies of one kind or another. Twenty- 
five institutions reported that the costs of each of these projects was 
the major determining factor in deciding what fees would be charged, 
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Table 60. FEES CHARGED FOR COURSES TAKEN IN CENTERS, EXTENSION 
CLASSES, AND BY CORRESPONDENCE 



FEES CHARGED Centers Extension Classes College High School 

No. inst. reporting .......... 21 59 37 

No fee ................... 17 31 29 22 

11.00 or less ............... 2 3 2 

1.01-2.00 ................. 1 2 1 

2.01-3.00 ................. 2 3 1 

3.01 or more ............. 1 3 2 

Tuition 

Under- Special Under- 

sradu- Course gradu- 

ate* Grad. Fees ate* Grad. 

No fee ........ 8 13 1 2 4 

15.00 or less ... 1 2 6 4 

5.01-6.00 ...... 2 I 8 12 8 

6.01-7.00 ...... 1 5 26 3 

7.01-8.00 ...... 6 1 15b 1 8 

8.01-9.00 ...... 2 1 1 4 1 

9.01-10.00 ..... 1 1 3 3 2 

10.00 or more 3 2 1 2 31 7 
Laboratory 

None .................... 10 

12.00 or less ............... 1 

2.01-5.00 ................. 3 1 

5.01-8.00 ................. 2 

8.01 or more ............. 1 

Cost of materials .......... 3 

Breakage ................. 2 

Library ($4.00) ............ 2 2 

Student activity 

None ..................... 13 

$1.00 ..................... 1 

1.01-5.00 .................. 2 

5.01-8.00 .................. 2 

Registration fee for 
non-resident students 

$ 6.75 .................... 1 

8.00 .................... 2 

9.00 .................... 1 

10.00 .................... 1 

12.00 .................... 1 

15.00 .................... 1 

26.00 .................... 1 

^Sixteen of the 21 institutions reported under Centers charge the same tuition 

for graduate and undergraduate course, and 30 of the 39 reporting for extension 
classes make no distinction. 

bOne of these institutions charges $10 for courses applied on Master's in educa- 

tion, $12 for undergraduate engineering courses, $15 for graduate engineering 
courses, and $20 for courses applied on Doctor's in education. 
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2 institutions charge uniform fees for all conferences, and 2 institu- 
tions charge no fees for "most" conferences. 

Reports from 22 institutions showed that their total budgets for 
library materials lending services varied from $2,000 a year to ap- 
proximately $55,000. Income from fees for these services ranged from 
$525.00 to $4,000.00 per year. Apparently, the major part of these 
budgets is covered by institutional appropriations, with use of the 
central university library resources being probably the chief contribu- 
tion. Most of the charges for these services seem to be used only to 
cover mailing and service costs. A few institutions, however, charged 
flat fees of $1.00 per loan item. One particularly interesting and use- 
ful development along this line was the practice being followed by a 
number of study club groups of paying a set annual fee to a university 
lending library service to cover all their library needs, rather than 
trying to buy these materials each year and then finding that a large 
part of the materials were lost from year to year. Obviously, the pos- 
sibilities of this practice should be fully explored. It might well be 
the only means whereby many local study clubs could ever have ac- 
cess to needed library materials and at the same time it may offer a 
means whereby many scattered groups and individuals can pool their 
efforts in such a way as to build up substantial library resources in 
areas which otherwise could not have the advantages of these services 
in the foreseeable future. 

Table 61. TOTAL AMOUNTS BUDGETED TO THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION SERVICES 



No. of Institu- Total 
SERVICE tions Reporting Amount 


Average Amount 
Per Institution 


Centers 


22 
32 
23 
24 
12 
15 
5 

24 
25 


$8,175,000.00 
1,513,383.00 
1,188,800.27 
2,130,378.63 
174,627.84 
1,505,109.00 
111,874.00 

2,510,398.10 
1,539,664.18 


$371,591.00 
47,293.00 
51,686.97 
88,794.94 
14,552.32 
100,340.60 
22,374.80 

104,599.92 
61,586.57 


Conferences - - 


Correspondence .... 


Extension classes . . 


Library 


B roadca.stinff 


Special services to own insti 
Special services to 
other groups 


Visual aids . 





Reports from 25 universities showed that these institutions expended 
annually $1,539,000 for film and visual aid services, an average of a 
little more than $60,000 per institution. Five institutions, however, 
spent more than $100,000 each, and 5 others each spent less than 
$5,000 for these purposes. The median amount spent per institution 
was approximately $18,000 a year. From 40 to 75 per cent of these 
budgets were realized from payments for services such as film rentals, 
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use of equipment, etc. Substantial amounts of a number of these 
budgets, however, came from institutional appropriations and from 
appropriations by state boards of education and state library organiza- 
tions. Three institutions limited their visual aid services to on-campus 
activities, and these were financed entirely by institutional appropria- 
tions. A great majority of institutions, however, also provided con- 
sulting services and maintained libraries of film and other audio- 
visual materials which can be rented by other colleges, public school 
organizations, churches, industrial groups and other educational 
agencies. Rental of these facilities was charged either on a per unit 
basis or through an annual membership fee of some kind. Such 
charges usually covered handling and maintenance costs and made 
some allowance for depreciation to cover purchase of replacement 
materials. Those institutions which also maintained photographic 
services, film production services, and graphic art services usually pro- 
vided these on the basis of fees which covered actual costs. 

Budgets for university broadcasting services ranged from $10,000 per 
year to more than $360,000 with the average expenditure for the group 
maintaining only studios being a little more than $27,000 per year, 
and the average for institutions maintaining both studios and broad- 
cast facilities approximately $137,000. Without exception, expendi- 
tures for broadcast services were less than 1 per cent of the total budg- 
ets of their parent institutions. Institutions having only studio facili- 
ties spent an average of 65 per cent of their broadcasting budgets for 
salaries, and institutions having both studio and broadcast facilities 
spent an average of 44 per cent of their budgets for salaries. Funds 
for university broadcast facilities came almost entirely from state and 
institutional appropriations, with no other substantial income of any 
kind being reported, except for a few intermittent and occasional 
gifts. 

Expenditures for the various university extension services are shown 
in Table 61, page 102. While a tabulation of this kind can never be 
fully complete, it represents a reliable basis for estimating not only the 
total expenditures made by institutions for these purposes but also the 
costs of each. 

This group of institutions indicated that, up to the present time, 
foundation grants and special appropriations had played no signifi- 
cant part in the development of university extension services of any 
kind. Some 20 per cent reported that such assistance had influenced 
slightly the development of their conference programs, and a some- 
what smaller group indicated that this type of aid had made some 
small contributions to the development of their film and visual aid 
services. All university extension services reported, however, that 
within the last five years special interest had been taken by numerous 
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business and industrial establishments in supporting experimental 
activities related to almost all types of university extension services, 
the only exception being that apparently no such assistance had been 
received by library materials lending services. 

Needed Changes in Financing. About one third o these institutions 
indicated that they were generally satisfied with the present arrange- 
ments for financing university extension services. Approximately one 
third reported considerable dissatisfaction with existing arrangements, 
and about the same number indicated no great dissatisfaction but be- 
lieved that some modifications were needed. The principal limitations 
pointed out in the present arrangements were that the high degree of 
self-support required for extension services (1) limits too sharply the 
scope of these programs since new and experimental activities are not 
usually self-supporting to any great degree, and (2) also tends to elimi- 
nate many services which could make substantial contributions to im- 
proving citizenship, encouraging greater participation in public af- 
fairs, health improvement, and other accepted and desirable ends, be- 
cause many groups for whom these services would be most valuable 
are not able to finance them to any great extent. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that foundation funds have played so small a part in the de- 
velopment of university extension services. During the last century 
foundations in the United States have supported many other valuable 
educational services long enough to demonstrate their worth to a suf- 
ficient extent that local interest provided for and supported their 
continuation. Establishment of the agricultural extension service, the 
most highly organized and best financed adult education service in 
the world today was greatly stimulated by this type of assistance. On 
the basis of this extraordinarily successful experience, university ex- 
tension services would seem to be an excellent risk for some such in- 
vestments. 



9 SUBJECT FIELDS 



A FAIRLY COMPLETE PICTURE of the subject-matter fields with which 
university extension services are concerned may be seen by an- 
alyzing the offerings available in resident centers, by correspondence, 
and in extension classes. While it is generally agreed that the principal 
motivation for adult use of extension services are desires for profes- 
sional and vocational improvement, it is, nevertheless, interesting to 
note from Tables 62-64 that the most extensive offerings were in the 
fields of knowledge commonly known as the arts and sciences, whicl* 
include the humanities. More than 60 per cent of the total offerings 
in the resident centers and by correspondence were in the arts and 
sciences. In extension classes slightly less than 50 per cent were in 
these fields. 

Resident Centers, Correspondence Instruction, and Extension 
Classes. In resident centers more courses in the English language and 
literature were offered than in any other single field. The second 
greatest number of course offerings was in mathematics; the third, in 
other languages; the fourth, in art; and the fifth, in economics. The 
greatest number of correspondence course offerings was in the foreign 
languages. The next greatest number was in English language and 
literature; the third largest number, in history; the fourth, in mathe- 
matics; and the fifth, in political science. Extension class offerings 
showed the greatest number in English language and literature; the 
second greatest number in art; the third, in foreign languages; fourth, 
in mathematics; and fifth, in speech and dramatics. 

In resident centers, the largest number of professional and technical 
courses offered was in business administration; the next largest num- 
ber, in the engineering sciences; and the third largest number, in the 
field of professional education. In professional and technical fields 
more correspondence courses were offered in business administration 
than in any other field. Courses in professional education were second 
in number, and in the engineering sciences, third. There were more 
extension class offerings in the field of professional education than in 
any other professional area. Courses in engineering were second in 
number, and business administration, third. 

Correspondence course offerings were about equally divided between 
lower division, or freshman and sophomore courses, and upper divi- 
sion, or junior and senior courses. No graduate instruction was of- 
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fered by correspondence for degrees. Non-degree credit courses rep- 
resented less than 10 per cent of the total correspondence offerings. 
The greatest number of extension class offerings were junior-senior 
level courses, usually open to students in their last two years of work 
on an undergraduate degree. The next largest group of extension 
class offerings were lower division courses, although informal non- 
degree credit courses were almost as numerous and twice as great as 
the number of graduate course offerings. Graduate courses amounted 
to only about 10 per cent of extension class work. In the resident 
centers the distribution of course offerings was still different. Slightly 
more than half were lower division offerings, with upper division 
courses amounting to only about 15 per cent of the total. Graduate 
courses amounted to approximately 13 per cent, and informal non- 
degree credit course offerings were more numerous than either upper 
division courses or graduate courses, accounting for some 17 per cent 
of the total. Seventy-three per cent of all students enrolled in resident 
center activities wished to have degree credit for their work, and 27 
per cent were not interested in earning any kind of credits. Apparently 
each of these operations serves a somewhat different clientele. The 
groups for which these services are provided need to be distinguished 
and studied much more extensively than has ever been done up to 
the present time. 

Twelve institutions reported that in their resident center activities 
certain groups of courses were offered as programs for which a certifi- 
cate of some kind was usually given. These terminal programs were 
most numerous in the business administration field; the next greatest 
number were in the engineering sciences; and then following in order 
were terminal courses in public administration, nursing, and law. 
These programs covered from 90 hours of class work to more than 
1,000 hours of such study. The median number of certificate courses 
offered by this group of institutions was 6. Certificate programs, avail- 
able at resident centers, on the campus of the university itself, and 
elsewhere, accounted for about 12 per cent of all conference activities. 

Six institutions reported groups of correspondence course offerings 
leading to various types of certificates. The largest number of these 
certificate programs were in engineering fields. The next largest group 
of such offerings were in the arts and sciences, and the third largest 
group, in business administration fields. Most of these sequences of 
courses were not concerned with any type of degree credit. Some re- 
quired as little as 36 hours of actual working time; others had re- 
quirements of more than 1,000 hours. 

Ten institutions also reported one or more such sequences of 
courses which could be taken in extension classes. The largest number 
of these offerings were in engineering fields; the second largest mini- 
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ber, in business administration fields; and the third largest number, 
in the arts and sciences. Actual time required for these certificates 
ranged from 9 to 960 class hours. 

Development of these sequential groups of courses and the award 
of a certificate for their completion have undoubtedly stimulated 
many adults, both individually and in groups, to engage in and com- 
plete study of this kind. The extent to which these arrangements have 
been significant motivating forces is not clear and should be studied 
carefully. The critical factor in the success of such programs of study 
seems to be the extent to which established and respected leaders, 
genuinely expert in the subject-matter fields involved, are willing to 
assume responsibility for developing and supporting them. Whether 
or not sequences of courses in the fields of the humanities can be of- 
fered successfully still remains to be seen. If such efforts can have the 
type of leadership mentioned above, there seem to be no reasons why 
they could not be successful. 

In addition to certificate courses, a significant development in uni- 
versity extension services is the growth of informal classes, reading 
courses, conference groups, seminars, and clinics, in most cases for 
adults and not involving any kind of credits. These covered a wide 
variety of interests such as: 

Air Conditioning and Heating Health Problems for Social Workers 

American Foreign Policy and the Far East Income Tax Changes 

Art Appreciation Industrial Safety 

Meaning of Atomic Energy Insurance 

Cost Accounting International Relations 

Creative Writing Interior Decoration 

Current Affairs Landscape Gardening 

Economics of Collective Bargaining Management of a Small Business 

Employee Selection Merchandising 

Engineering Mechanics Review Problems of the Small Investor 

Family Life Problems Retail Sales 

Geology of our National Parks Soviet Imperialism 

Many of these include one or more of the same subject-matter fields 
as are covered by various degree credit courses. This list provides a 
valuable indication of the areas in which adults are interested enough 
to study, whether it is for the broadening of their general knowledge 
or to get help on their daily problems. 

Library Lending Services, Visual Aid Services, Conference Activities, 
and Broadcasting Services. A majority of the users of library lending 
services were interested in subjects in the fields of the arts and sciences. 
This was likewise true of users of film and visual aid services, although 
audio-visual materials concerned with problems in the field of profes- 
sional education were also used extensively. Approximately BO per 
cent of all university conference activities were in some field of busi- 
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ness administration, 16 per cent concerned questions dealing directly 
with the public interest and welfare, 12 per cent were concerned with 
improvement of government services, 10 per cent involved problems 
of professional education, and 9 per cent dealt with engineering prob- 
lems. A list of the subjects on which conferences were held appears as 
Table 65. University broadcast programs were most frequently in the 
fields of music, current events, literature and drama, agriculture, and 
home economics, in the order named. As may be readily seen, the arts 
and sciences also play a dominant role in these phases of university 
extension service. 

Interest in World Affairs, Economic Understanding, the Humanities, 
and Political Understanding. Since the subject-matter classifications 
used by universities are the traditional ones, it is not possible to fit 
them precisely into the major interest areas, World Affairs, Economic 
Understanding, the Humanities, and Political Understanding, defined 
by the Fund for Adult Education. Certain university courses in the 
social sciences, for example, involve subject materials from all four 
of these areas. The figures appearing in Table 66 are estimates made 
by the leaders responsible for the various types of extension services 
included and based upon what this group believed to be the principal 
emphasis of each activity reported. As may readily be seen, the fields 
of the Humanities were of greatest interest, closely followed by World 
Affairs. In comparing the extent of these activities in 1950-51 and 
1951-52, the greatest increases were in Economic and Political Under- 
standing. Services in the other areas were approximately the same. 
Not a single institution reported less activity in any of these fields of 
interest. 
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Table 65. LIST OF SUBJECTS ON WHICH CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 
HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 



Aeronautics 

Aging, Problems of 

Agriculture 

Agricultural Extension 

Agricultural Economics 

Agricultural Finance 

Agronomy 

Air Pollution 

Airport Operation 

Alcoholism 

Animal Husbandry 

Architecture 

Arson Detection 

Art 

Artificial Insemination 

Athletics 

Atomic Energy 

Bacteriology 

Beekeeping 

Biology 

Body Mechanics 

Broadcasting 

Building Management 

Business Administration 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Auditing 

Banking 

Credit 

Copy Layout 

Estate Planning 

Excess Profits 

Finance 

Foreign Trade 

Insurance 

Investments 

Job Analysis 

Management 

Market Analysis and Forecasting 

Merchandising 

Purchasing 

Taxation 

Building Materials 
Cancer 
Cardiology 
Cattle Judging 
Ceramics 
Chemistry 



Child Care 

Church Ushering 

Citizenship 

City Finance Problems 

City Management 

Civilian Defense 

Classics 

Club Programming 

Community Leadership 

Conservation 

Consumers Problems 

Co-operation 

Corrections 

Cotton 

Counseling 

Court Reporting 

Crafts 

Criminology 

Crop Improvement 

Custodial Problems 

Dance 

Dairy Herd Improvement 

Dairying 

Dentistry 

Drama 

Economics 

Economic and Social Understanding 

Education 

Administration 

Adult 

Air Age 

Audio-visual 

Business 

College and University 

Curriculum 

Distributive 

Driver 

Economic 

Elementnary 

Employment Counseling 

Family Life 

General 

Home Economics 

Industrial 

Parent-Teacher 

Public 

Rural 

Secondary 
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Table 65 (Continued). SUBJECTS ON WHICH CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 
HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 



Education (continued) 

Slow Learners 

Vocational 
Electronics 
Employee Selection 
Engineering 

Air Conditioning and Heat 

Architectural 

Bituminous and Concrete Paving 

Carburetion 

Civil 

Corrosion 

Diesel 

Electrical 

Home Safety 

Hydraulics 

Industrial 

Industrial Safety 

L. P. Gas 

Lubrication 

Marine Safety 

Mechanical 

Mineral Technology 

Mining 

Power 

Power Plant Operation 

Quality Control 

Refrigeration 

Sanitary 

Thermodynamics 

Traffic 

Water Works 
English 

Extension Problems 
Extension Publicity 
Farm Appraising 
Farm Coop. Management 
Farm Organization Problems 
Farm Youth Problems 
Feeds 
Fertilizer 

Finance, Municipal 
Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Fire Codes 
Firefighting 
Floriculture 
Flying 



Folklore 

Foreign Language Teaching 
Forestry 

Foundry Problems 
Fur Breeding 
Geography 
Geology 

Government, General 
Government, Municipal 
Government, Student 
Group Leadership 
Guidance and Counseling 
Hatchery Management 
Health 
History 

Home Building 
Home Economics 
Child Care 
Design 
Dietetics 

Food Preparation 
Future Homemakers 
Nutrition 
Textiles 
Home Lighting 
Horticulture 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
Housing 

Ice Cream Manufacturing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Industrial Psychology 
Industrial Relations 
Industrial Work Simplifications 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
Internal Revenue 
Job Evaluation 
Journalism 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Labor Education 
Basic Unionism 
Collective Bargaining 
Community Services 
Contract Administration 
Current Labor Problems 
Handling of Grievances 
Human Relations 
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Table 65 (Continued). SUBJECTS ON WHICH CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 
HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 



Industrial Relatoins 
Job Evaluation 
Labor and Government 
Labor Law 

Parliamentary Procedure 
Political Education 



Political Science 

Politics 

Pool Operation 

Poultry 

Prenatal Care 

Probation 



Price Control and Wage Stabilization Psychodrama 

Public Speaking Psychology 

Steward Training Public Health 

Taxes Public Relations 

Time Study Rabbit Growing 

Union Counsel Radio Broadcasting 

Workmen's Compensation and Social Radiology 



Security 
Laundry Management 
Law 

Librarianship 
Lumbering 
Materials Handling 
Mathematics 

Meat Industry Problems 
Medicine 

Medical Technology 
Mental Health 
Metal Cutting 
Meteorology 
Milk Testing 
Military Training 
Motor Vehicle Management 
Music 

Nursery and Landscape Management 
Nursing 
Optometry 
Parliamentary Law 
Patents and Research 
Pediatrics 
Penology 

Personnel Management 
Pest Control 
Pharmacy 
Photography 
Physics 

Physical Education 
Pickle and Kraut Packing 
Planning 
Plumbing 
Police Training 



Reading 

Real Estate 

Recreation 

Red Cross 

Rehabilitation 

Religion 

Religious Education 

Road Development 

Roadbuilding 

Rural Elections 

Rural Life 

Sanitation 

Scandinavian Languages 

School Lunchroom Management 

School Problems 

Science, H. S. 

Scouting 

Secretarial Training 

Seeds 

Selective Service 

Sheep Shearing 

Sociology 

Social Psychology 

Social Welfare 

Soils 

Soil Mechanics 

Speech 

Square Dancing 

Stamp Collecting 

Statistics 

Student Recruitment 

Tax Assessing 

Teacher Placement and Recruitment 

Teaching 
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Table 65 (Continued). SUBJECTS ON WHICH CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 
HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 



Telephone Traffic 

Television 

Tiling 

Timber Cruising 

Time and Motion 

Traffic Officers 

Truck Repair and Maintenance 

Turfculture 

United Nations 

University Extension 

Vegetable Growing 

Vehicle Codes 



Veterans Problems 

Veterinary Science 

Vocational Agriculture 

Vocational Guidance 

Wage and Manpower Problems 

Water Pollution 

Water Supply 

Weaving 

Welding 

Well Digging 

Wildlife 



Table 66. PERSONS SERVED BY UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ACTIVITIES IN 

THE FIELDS OF WORLD AFFAIRS, ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING, 

THE HUMANITIES, AND POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING, AS 

REPORTED BY 28 UNIVERSITIES 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


No. Re- 
porting 


World 
Affairs 


Economic 
Under- 
standing 


Humani- 
ties 


Political 
Under- 
standing 


Extension classes 


. .. 25 


9,249 


18,450 


42,863 


9,753 


Correspondence study . 
Audio-visual aids 


... 19 
16 


8,006 
919,665 


10,572 
603,662 


20,718 
998,075 


9,914 
615,409 


Library services 


11 


37,352 


19,107 


101,225 


88986 


Conferences 


... 25 


21,534 


36,967 


36,005 


12739 


TOTAL 




995,806 


688,758 


1.198.886 


736.801 
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METHODS 



THE QUESTION OF METHODS, with respect to university extension serv- 
ices, involves three separate and distinct considerations. In the first 
place, there is the necessity of developing extension programs and 
projects. Unlike campus activities, these frequently have neither a 
crystalized form, place of location, nor specific clientele already es- 
tablished. In the second place, there is the matter of selecting and 
organizing the subject-matter content of courses of study for adults. 
In the third place, there is the question of specific procedures and 
methods of instruction to be used in the actual carrying on of these 
educational services. Failure to recognize the significance and com- 
plexity of the last two considerations is probably the basis for most 
of the difficulties university faculties encounter in trying to take part 
in adult education services. 

Development and Promotion. Unless extension organizations can 

(1) make clear to many individuals and groups the meaning, pro- 
cedures, and value of education, 

(2) point out the availability of certain specific educational serv- 
ices from the institutions of which they are a part, 

(3) distinguish those interested in being served and the circum- 
stances under which they can receive this service, and 

(4) give effective assistance in helping these individuals and groups 
to focus on questions for study of genuine significance to them, 

the chances are that very few university extension services will be 
continued for any long period of time. Although there is today an 
increasingly large number of persons in this country petitioning uni- 
versities for various kinds of services, the fact remains that most insti- 
tutions have carried on their programs for a century or more without 
having many potential users insistent on the provision of specific serv- 
ices. It seems likely that this condition will continue for some time to 
come. The experience of 40 institutions in attempting to develop 
university extension programs is reported in Table 67. As may be 
readily seen, these university extension organizations worked both 
with groups served by their institutions and with their institutional as- 
sociates on whose shoulders must fall a large proportion of the re- 
sponsibilities for providing the services required. 
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Table 67 FREQUENCIES OF USE OF MEANS OF DEVELOPING UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION SERVICES, AS REPORTED BY 41 INSTITUTIONS 

MEANS OF DEVELOPING SERVICES Frequency 

By taking initiative in 51 

sending out inquiry sheets or making surveys through interviews . . 18 

consulting with community leaders of all kinds 6 

consulting with educational leaders in the community 5 

analyzing needs 4 

bringing programs to the attention of military installations ....... 3 

bringing programs to the attention of professional groups 3 

consulting with teachers and representatives from teachers' asso- 
ciations 3 

bringing programs to the attention of business and industrial 

firms 2 

watching current trends for areas needing new training techniques 2 

analyzing available resources 1 

consulting with employees, employers, and labor union officials ... 1 

consulting with representatives of civic organizations I 

consulting with representatives of social organizations 1 

consulting with trade organizations I 

By requests from 20 

individuals, groups, or organizations 10 

students 8 

professional groups 2 

By success of courses already offered 4 
By decision of residence departments 3 
By decision of the extension division 1 
By recommendation of faculty organizers or supervisors in the profes- 
sional fields 1 



Special Problems of Promotion and Development in Resident Cen- 
ters. University extension services carried on through resident centers 
involve an additional phase of developmental procedure. There has 
to be a period during which the specific location of every such center 
must be determined. Determination of these locations and assistance 
to communities in the focusing of their interests in relation to this 
type of enterprise is an important preliminary to use of the procedures 
enumerated in Table 67. A large majority of institutions now oper- 
ating resident centers indicate that these were established in their 
present locations only after a request for them was initiated by groups 
and individuals not associated with the university. Some 25 per cent 
of these institutions indicated that their resident centers were out- 
growths of other kinds of extension services which had been carried on 
for considerable periods of time in the locations where their centers 
were established. Practically all the institutions in this group reported 
that the final decisions involved in locating resident centers were 
reached jointly by appropriate representatives of the university itself 
and leadership from the communities in which the centers were lo- 
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cated. These institutions also indicated that consideration would not 
be given to the location of a center where the population potential 
was not sufficiently large to offer reasonable expectancy of a sufficient 
number of students to maintain an economical educational operation, 
where the local interest was not strong and well organized, or where 
adequate physical facilities and some faculty resources were not avail- 
able. About one third of the institutions now operating resident 
centers reported that they would not have established any of these 
centers in locations where other similar educational facilities were 
available. 

Effective Communication Essential. Most university extension or- 
ganizations have at their disposal at least three channels of communi- 
cation which may be used effectively in developing their programs. 
One of these is the advisory and guidance service provided for those 
using university extension services. Such relationships with persons 
being served were particularly effective in resident center and exten- 
sion class activities. Members of extension administrative staffs or 
the instructional staffs carrying on these extension services provided 
practically all assistance of this kind. In about one third of the insti- 
tutions reporting here an organized testing and counseling service was 
also available, although this type of specialized assistance probably 
represented less than 10 per cent of the total of such services actually 
being carried on at that time. In resident centers, the university ex- 
tension staff ordinarily performed most of the guidance functions. In 
extension classes, the instructional leadership was the major factor in 
the provision of these services. Resident centers also reported that 
job placement facilities were an important guidance and communi- 
cation instrumentality, although practically all such service were be- 
ing carried on informally by center administrative groups. There was 
almost unanimous agreement on the part of center staff members that 
some kind of organized and systematic job placement facilities would 
be particularly valuable to all concerned. 

The co-operative projects in which universities have collaborated 
with other educational and public service agencies represent another 
important avenue of communication. Universities, through exchanges 
of service and maintenance of joint staff members with public libra- 
ries, community chest agencies, chambers of commerce, trade and 
professional associations, health departments, public school boards, 
music groups, YMCA's, YWCA's, county and city governments, hos- 
pitals, religious groups, and other agencies, have been able to extend 
their opportunities for providing both educational and research 
leadership in many important fields. Specifically, it has thus been 
possible for university extension organizations to participate effectively 
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in adult education and community councils, to furnish meeting places, 
and housing facilities, and to assist in the development and carrying 
on of many educational programs necessary for the understanding 
and specific training essential to personal progress, to organizational 
effectiveness, and to satisfying community life. Working relationships 
of this kind are not only an important medium through which the 
knowledge and leadership of the university can become directly and 
continuously absorbed into the life of the many communities support- 
ing the institution, but they also represent opportunities for the uni- 
versity staff to stay in touch with the important problems of life. 
There is no better way for two individuals or for groups of any size to 
understand each other and to appreciate what each is trying to do 
than to work together on a common problem. 

Other important means of communication were through the specific 
channels available today for this purpose, printed materials, news- 
papers, and broadcasting facilities. The experience of university ex- 
tension organizations in utilizing not only these mediums of com- 
munication but also some of the others already described is reported 
in Table 68. 

Correspondence teaching services have one of the most difficult 
tasks of any part of the university extension organization in trying to 
establish and maintain effective working relationships with the per- 
sons they serve. Up to the present time these programs have been 
based almost entirely on campus curriculums, and seem to have been 
only slightly influenced by the usually intermittent and unorganized 
requests received from students and prospective students. On the 
other hand, correspondence students usually respond better than most 
other users of university extension services to requests directed to 
them. It may be that few university extension organizations have 
ever made any serious efforts to utlilize the assistance of correspond- 
ence students in the planning of these services. In Australia the first 
thing a correspondence teacher does in working with his students is to 
exchange pictures. Perhaps radio and television offer unexplored op- 
portunities for communication between correspondence teachers and 
students. Recently, a few correspondence teaching services have been 
working with certain interest and professional groups in attempting to 
prepare course materials covering various topics important to these 
groups. One institution is now experimenting with a resident center 
for correspondence instruction where a staff member will have the 
full-time responsibility of promoting and carrying on correspondence 
teaching services. Such projects undoubtedly represent fruitful oppor- 
tunities for further exploration and experimentation. They might 
well be expanded to include consideration of numerous other groups 
which could gain substantially from these services. 
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Table 68. MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS OF PUBLICIZING EXTENSION 

SERVICES 









Corre- 












spond- 






MEANS OF PUBLICIZING 


Centers 


Extension 


ence 






OFFERINGS 




Classes 


Study 


Library 


Films 


No. of institutions 












reporting 


20 


43 


38 


22 


39 


Word-of-mouth publicity 












from users of service .... 


12 


21 


11 


1 


5 


Direct mail 


9 


20 


12 


7 


21 


Stories in newspapers, 












house organs, and other 












periodicals 


9 


22 


16 


6 


6 


Brochures, flyers, and other 












printed promotional 












material 


15 


19 





17 


20 


Catalogs of offerings 





10 


32 





26 


Radio and television 












announcements 


6 


12 


2 


2 





Personal contacts: 












With teachers and teacher 












associations 





5 


5 








With interested 












individuals 





5 





3 


9 


With business and 












industry 


8 


4 











With organizations 


5 


4 





8 


7 


With school systems 


10 


3 


5 








With users of other ex- 












tension services 














9 


With military installa- 












tions 





1 


1 








With public libraries . . . 











1 





Personal visits to 












communities 





8 


1 





6 


Newspaper 












advertisements 


11 


9 


1 





1 


Word-of-mouth publicity 












from campus faculty 





2 


2 


1 


5 
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Audio-visual and library lending services seem to have more than 
average success in maintaining continuous and effective relations with 
the individuals and groups they serve. Public schools are usually the 
principal recipients of university visual aids services, and since public 
school teachers are a well-organized and well-defined group it is not 
too difficult to keep in touch with them. These relations have been 
strengthened by the consulting and instructional services provided by 
most visual aid organizations to assist teachers in the effective use of 
audio-visual materials. Library materials lending services seem to have 
been approximately as effective as visual aid services in maintaining 
active relationships with the two principal groups they serve, literary 
clubs and users of extension class and correspondence services. Almost 
all library lending services have made continuous efforts to invite and 
to encourage requests for materials and services. The staffs of most 
library lending services have also been active in helping literary clubs 
to plan their study programs, and this relationship has been effective 
both for informing potential users of available materials and in help- 
ing to build up supplies of needed materials. The library materials 
needs of students enrolled in extension classes and correspondence 
courses are fairly well defined and it has not been difficult to distin- 
guish what they are and to make provision for them. 

Increased Effectiveness in Communication Needed. It seems ap- 
parent that almost everywhere in this country there are many individ- 
uals and many groups which would not only profit from widely in- 
creased use of library materials, audio-visual services, and correspond- 
ence instruction but which would undoubtedly make use of at least 
some of these services if their usefulness was understood and their 
availability known. At present, however, most correspondence teaching 
services, visual aids services, and library materials lending services 
have neither the staff nor the financial resources to establish the rela- 
tionships or to maintain the continuous two-way communication 
which would be required to serve effectively the greatly multiplied 
number of individuals and groups for whom useful services of these 
kinds might well be provided. It is to be hoped that all university 
extension organizations will give these possibilities careful study and 
will be able, from time to time, to take full advantage of opportuni- 
ties to open up such new channels of service. 

More than any other type of extension activity, conferences are the 
outgrowth of requests made by the users of this type of service. It is 
consequently not surprising that use of working committees, composed 
of university extension staff members, instructional staff members, and 
representatives of the groups being served, to develop and to carry out 
these programs is a commonly accepted procedure. It is difficult to 
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ascertain exactly where the initiative rests in the development of every 
conference program, but in the more than 3,500 conferences held by 
the group of institutions reporting here, 13 per cent were sponsored by 
a university extension organization only, 14 per cent by an extension 
organization and one or more instructional departments, 41 per cent 
by an extension organization and one or more groups outside the 
university, 20 per cent by one or more instructional departments and 
one or more outside groups, and 12 per cent were not participated in 
by an extension organization in any way. At one institution 99 per 
cent of all conferences were sponsored by the extension organization 
only, at another 88 per cent were sponsored by the extension organiza- 
tion and one or more institutional departments, at another 98 per 
cent were sponsored by the extension organization and one or more 
groups outside the university, and at a fourth 98 per cent were spon- 
sored by the extension organization, one or more instructional de- 
partments, and one or more groups outside the university. In most 
institutions, however, almost all of these combinations were used at 
various times. The following means were used for familiarizing pros- 
pective patrons with conference opportunities and attracting them to 
take part in these activities: (1) mailing pieces to select groups, (2) 
personal contact and word of mouth publicity, (3) newspaper pub- 
licity, both general and spot releases, (4) the facilities of participating 
groups, (5) professional journals and trade papers, (6) university 
bulletins. These are ranked in order of frequency of use and in order 
of effectiveness in the opinions of university extension staff members. 

All university broadcast services seem to recognize that close co- 
operation with university instructional departments is essential, for 
these represent the basic resources on which university broadcasting 
programs must be planned and must draw. A majority reported satis- 
factory working relations with these departments. Establishment and 
maintenance of effective relations of this kind is one of the major de- 
velopmental jobs of the staff carrying on a university broadcasting 
program. Over 90 per cent of the university broadcasting services re- 
ported that they produce, at the present time, regular broadcasts for 
transmission over commercial stations. More than 50 per cent of uni- 
versity broadcasting agencies have no arrangements at all for develop- 
ing or maintaining relationships of any kind with their listeners or 
with laymen's groups. Only about 10 per cent of the university broad- 
casting organizations make any provision for systematic work along 
these lines. 

Valid and Realistic Standards and Effective Materials Imperative. 
University faculty members are always greatly concerned, and properly 
so, to see that any subject material offered as a part of the educa- 
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tional activities of the institutions with which they are associated 
shall be characterized by the high standards of comprehensiveness and 
accuracy which, over a period of many years, have been hard won and 
carefully maintained by university faculties. On the other hand, adults 
wishing to use these educational services will not take part in them un- 
less they can see that the subject material involved has direct bearing 
on interests of considerable importance to them, unless this subject 
material is organized in such a way that it seems obvious to them that 
they are making genuine progress in learning what they wish to know, 
and unless they believe they are gaining some new and important in- 
sights into the matters under consideration. 

Maintaining an understanding and a balance between the interests 
of the campus instructional staffs and the consumers of these extension 
services is the second major responsibility of a university extension or- 
ganization. It is one which has to be discharged with a high degree of 
effectiveness to enable this type of educational service to be sufficiently 
satisfactory to all concerned to be carried on continuously. 

Three-fourths of those reporting here indicated that in their institu- 
tions there are direct controls of all university extension activities by 
the appropriate instructional departments on the campus. Ordinarily 
these controls were chiefly concerned with approval of instructional 
leadership and provision of course outlines. In some cases the controls 
went farther, however, and tried to establish exact procedures to be 
followed, materials to be used, and the specific standards to be met. 
Most university extension staff members and consumers of extension 
services believed that full participation in extension services by cam- 
pus instructional departments was not only acceptable but was very 
valuable. On the other hand, there is no question but that, in the past, 
many campus faculty members have had little understanding of the 
interests of adults in receiving educational services or the ways in 
which educational services for adults might be undertaken success- 
fully. Situations where this lack of understanding exists are monu- 
ments to the failures of university extension organizations to make 
plain to campus staffs the types of relationships in which the extension 
organization, members of instructional departments, and the adult 
consumers of university educational services must work together. These 
failures have invariably resulted in the use of inept and ineffective 
methods of educational service for adults and the withering away of 
patronage for these services. 

The development and maintenance of realistic and effective work- 
ing relationships of this kind is the common responsibility of univer- 
sity extension organizations, of campus instructional departments, and 
administrative officers who genuinely wish to assist their institutions 
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in providing extensive and substantial educational services for adults. 
The experiences of 44 of these institutions in attempting to deal with 
this problem are reflected in Table 69. The predominance of estab- 
lished campus curriculums is apparent, but it is also clear from this 
table that there is substantial, and probably increasing, participation 
by prospective users and other interested leaders in the planning and 
carrying on of these services. 

Table 69. WAYS IN WHICH CONTENT OF EXTENSION CLASS OFFERINGS 
IS DETERMINED IN 44 UNIVERSITIES 

WAYS OF DETERMINING CONTENT Frequency 

Developed by consultations between university staff and prospective 

students 41 

Based on campus curricula 29 

Developed by consultations between university extension staff and 

campus faculty 17 

Based on survey of needs as determined by opinions of community 

leaders 15 

Developed by consultations between university staff and employer groups 13 
Developed by consultation between university staff and professional or 

trade association leaders 11 

Based on experimental evidence 3 

Based on opinions of persons trained in the field 2 

Developed by availability of specially trained staff 1 

Effective Instructional Leadership Essential. The leaders in two- 
thirds of the institutions reporting here stated specifically that in 
their opinions teaching methods were not the most important factors 
in the success or failure of educational services for adults. The per- 
sonal qualities of the instructor, whether or not he had an attractive 
personality, was enthusiastic, good humored, and had a genuine liking 
for people were believed to be most significant. The second most 
important consideration, and it was believed to be practically as es- 
sential as the first, was competency in the subject-matter field being 
studied. The third important factor was the capacity for selecting 
subject material having relevance and vitality. Methods of instruc- 
tion used were ranked fourth in importance. Current practices in 
the use of specific methods of teaching are shown in Table 70. It is 
easy to see that extensive participation by the adult learner himself, 
in one way or another, is believed to be of major importance by the 
group reporting here. Other specific methods mentioned, and not ap- 
pearing on the table, include such devices as laboratory procedures, 
use of audio-visual aids, demonstrations, field trips, case studies, and 
special reports from both individuals and study groups. All of these 
call further attention to the necessity for having active participation 
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by those seeking to learn. It is noteworthy that the method most 
widely used in this group of institutions was a combination of lecture 
and discussion activities. 

Table 70. TEACHING METHODS USED IN EXTENSION CLASSES, RANKED 
AS TO FREQUENCY OF USE, AS REPORTED BY 31 INSTITUTIONS 



TEACHING 
METHOD 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Not 
Used 


Total 
Points 11 


Lecture 


I 


6 


5 


3 


4 


12 


54 


Discussion 


5 


5 


10 


1 




10 


77 


Written work and frequent 
individual conferences 
Lecture & discussion 


. 23 


4 
1 


2 


5 
1 


10 


9 
5 


42 
121 


Lecture, written work 
& frequent individual 
conferences 


2 


12 


4 


6 


1 


5 


83 



















^Figures in this column were arrived at by assigning a point value of five for 
first in frequency of use, four for second, three for third, two for fourth, and one 
for fifth. This shows the relative popularity of the five teaching methods listed in 
the table. 

A great majority of the university extension workers reporting here 
emphasized repeatedly the beliefs that (1) discussion is a highly ef- 
fective, perhaps indispensable, means for inducing participation and 
for stimulating appraisal and organization of information but that it 
is pointless and without value unless it can be based on a foundation 
of relevant information; (2) there is probably no single instructional 
method which is best in itself, all known methods of helping people 
learn being useful and effective under certain circumstances; (3) the 
skillful teacher of adults knows how to select the method most ap- 
propriate in a given situation and how to use it at that time; (4) the 
effective leader in adult education never forgets that adults already 
have a considerable amount of experience and are in a position to 
judge for themselves what is of interest to them and whether or not 
what they are getting is valuable in terms of their interests and their 
problems. 

Function of University Extension Staff Members. The university 
extension worker has three indispensable services to perform in facili- 
tating the use of university resources by adults. First, he must be able 
to make clear to many people that learning is not only advantageous 
and pleasant, but that it is possible for every individual to learn about 
certain specific things which seem important to him right then, and 
that he, the extension worker, will help make the arrangements neces- 
sary to provide one or more of these opportunities. In the second 
place, the extension worker should be able to work effectively with 
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subject-matter specialists in selecting and helping to organize material 
acceptable to the specialist and at the same time immediately related 
to problems of interest to the adults wishing to learn. In the third 
place, the university extension worker must be able to assist the in- 
structional leader in developing and using effective methods for help- 
ing adults learn. These methods must allow for maximum activity 
and participation by the adult learner, both in the planning and the 
carrying out of the entire process. 
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SUMMARY 



GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MOVEMENT IS not Surprising. 
Over a period of several centuries, universities have established 
themselves as institutions not tied to a limited clientele, but rather 
concerned with universal ends, and genuinely devoted to the serving 
of humanity through promotion of knowledge and understanding. In 
fact, the earliest universities seem to have been primarily concerned 
with service to adults. 

Extension of university resources has been greatly accelerated dur- 
ing the last half century by at least three influences: (1) the popular 
drive to know and understand what is going on and to attain skill in 
basing decisions and action on reliable information, (2) the increas- 
ing demands on people, resulting from the complexities of industrial 
civilization, and (3) the great concentration of educational resources 
and technical knowledge in universities. Since their very beginnings, 
universities have been sensitive to the interests and purposes of those 
supporting them. This has been particularly true in the United States 
where a large proportion of universities are supported by public taxa- 
tion. The extension of university services to additional numbers of 
people first began by diversification and multiplication of the uni- 
versity^ campus program. This was followed by provision of uni- 
versity services at locations and times convenient for persons unable to 
take part in the traditional campus activities. These programs have 
become known as university extension services. Leadership in the 
university extension movement has come from every area of American 
culture. 

While universities in the United States vary greatly, there is, never- 
theless, a common core of purpose and practice in the extension move- 
ment which gives it nation-wide significance. Almost all extension 
organizations have developed as integral parts of the university with 
which they are associated, and as they have grown, this unity seems to 
have been not only maintained but extended. The extension organi- 
zation has been established as a major division of almost all univer- 
sities, for in no other way could extension of the resources of the entire 
institution be co-ordinated. Otherwise, it would be virtually useless for 
its major purposes. 

Development. In the United States, university extension began the 
first part of the nineteenth century, usually as occasional lecture 
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courses by members of university faculties. It was during the period 
from 1890 to 1910, however, that university extension became an 
organized movement. Ordinarily the term "university extension" is 
applied to all university instructional activities except the traditional 
campus programs which are primarily for young people. These ex- 
tension services have been along the following lines: 

1. Correspondence teaching 7. Library materials lending 

2. Lecture services services 

3. Summer school programs 8. Film and visual aid services 

4. Extension classes 9. Conference, institute, and 

5. Press and publication services short course activities 

6. Evening school and resident 10. Broadcasting services 
center activities 

11. Special service activities of many kinds to communities, to insti- 
tutions, and to a variety of interest and professional groups. 

Few institutions maintain all these services, but all universities carry- 
ing on extension programs have some combination of them. Most 
university extension organizations also carry on certain auxiliary serv- 
ices for the campus programs of their institutions. 

The pattern of university extension in the United States has gen- 
erally developed as a result of the demands made on universities by 
their supporters. The great vitality of this movement stems from the 
fact that it has always been primarily concerned with assistance to 
people attempting to resolve some of the real problems of life, prob- 
lems about which they were enough concerned to be trying to do some- 
thing themselves and with which they genuinely wanted assistance. 

It seems probable that readjustments in university programs to en- 
able more extensive adult use of university resources have only begun. 
There are many reasons for this prospect. One of the most important 
is that adults looking for education seek leaders whom they can ac- 
cept. A very large proportion of such leaders in the United States 
today are associated with universities. Thus, from the point of view 
of the adult seeking education, probably his greatest opportunity is to 
find ways in which he can use the resources of universities. Con- 
versely, from the point of view of universties, a new, and perhaps their 
greatest, opportunity for service is offered by the finding of ways to 
organize their programs so that their resources can and actually will 
be used extensively by adults. It is adults who are engaged in making 
the decisions and taking the actions on which the welfare of this 
country, and to an increasing extent the world, depends. 

Functions. Extension programs have added a third major function 
to universities. Staffs of the earliest universities in the United States 
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were made up almost entirely of teachers. During the last generation 
or two, research specialists became an important part of university 
staffs. University extension services added staff members with compe- 
tence for helping people understand how the knowledge discovered 
and recorded in universities might be applied to solving the prob- 
lems of life. The primary underlying purpose of university extension 
organizations is the making of university resources available and 
useful to as many people as possible. The extent to which these 
things are accomplished is the measure of their success. In many re- 
spects the extension organization is the university's most direct, adapt- 
able, and flexible instrumentality for taking part in the great educa- 
tional enterprise in which the people of the United States are en- 
gaged. Whether its means of participation is through classes, by the 
written word, through conferences and seminars, by occasional lec- 
turing, through continuing research activities, broadcasting services, or 
in other ways is not of primary importance. 

A great majority of university extension directors believed that all 
extension operations must be consistent with the public interest and 
that the best way to encourage use of university resources through 
these channels is to emphasize individual responsibility and oppor- 
tunity as the basis for these services. It was also generally recognized 
that there would be relatively little use of university facilities unless 
there was a wide understanding of the meaning of the educational 
process and appreciation of its practical use in the lives of people. 
Most university extension organizations have been quick to see their 
functions in the areas of teaching and service activities, but have been 
slow to realize the important part extension organizations must play 
in helping to carry on the research functions of universities. Although 
the role of the extension organization in developing and carrying on 
research has not yet been studied or explored to an appreciable ex- 
tent, there are many details of location of problems and information, 
promotion, financing, and operating arrangements, of which scientists, 
technical experts, and other research specialists must be relieved. 
There can never be any economy or effectiveness in having their time 
and efforts expended on operations of this kind in which most of 
them are not expert. 

There was substantial agreement by those responsible for the serv- 
ices that they should be carried in areas in which the university main- 
tains competent leadership and that they should be concerned with the 
kinds of study requiring wide understanding of and mature capacities 
for interpreting broad fields of knowledge, rather than with the teach- 
ing of skill activities which other educational agencies can usually do 
with equal or greater effectiveness. There was a general recognition, 
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however, that currently at many locations in the United States, im- 
portant educational services, not falling in the categories described 
above as being the primary responsibility of universities, are greatly 
needed. A majority of university extension leaders believed that if 
there was no other alternative, universities should carry on such serv- 
ices, at least until they are available from other more appropriate 
agencies. 

The unique functions which university extension organizations can 
perform for the institutions of which they are a part are not yet gen- 
erally understood. Ordinarily, the critical factor in extending the 
resources of universities is not the subject material involved but the 
interests and needs of the adults concerned and the arrangements by 
which these adults are willing and able to utilize these resources. 
Considerations of this kind represent the specialized area in which an 
extension staff has specific contributions to make to a university. The 
capacities required for performance of these functions are as distinct 
and as essential to the successful extension of university resources as 
are the subject-matter competencies of campus instructional depart- 
ments. Effective university extension services require not only this 
kind of knowledge and skill but also an administrative agency in the 
university which can (1) provide continuing support, (2) effect co- 
ordination of the entire resources of the whole institution so that all 
related interests may share in the teamwork required to provide maxi- 
mum service and to represent and preserve the interests of the whole 
institution, and (3) be fully informed with respect to past relationships 
between the institution itself and the groups to be served. Failure 
either on the part of extension organizations or campus instructional 
departments, to understand and take part with skill in such working 
relationships results in little adult use of university resources. It is 
almost invariably the principal reason for the ineffectiveness of adult 
education services in which universities attempt to engage, and it 
represents a major obstruction to greatly expanded use of univer- 
sity resources. In addition to service for adults, the leadership 
given by many universities in support of elementary and secondary 
school programs and other youth education services is also of major 
importance. 

During the last half century, university extension in the United 
States has been going through an experimental and formative period. 
The time has probably come, however, for universities to evaluate 
carefully their responsibilities of this kind and to arrange their ad- 
ministrative machinery and plan their budgets to provide these edu- 
cational services in the best way possible with the resources at hand. 

Organization. The 76 NUEA members enrolled between 500,000 
and 600,000 full-time students on their campuses in 1951-52. In this 
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same period over 50 million people utilized one or more of their uni- 
versity extension services with more than a million and a half taking 
part in organized and continuing instructional programs. One hun- 
dred thirty-three thousand persons were enrolled for correspondence 
instruction by 44 of the institutions in this group. Three hundred 
twenty-five thousand were enrolled in extension classes by 57 institu- 
tions, 480,000 in resident center activities by 23 institutions, 305,000 
were served through library extension services in 17 institutions. Be- 
tween 25 and 30 million persons used audio-visual aid services from 
24 institutions, 403,000 participated in conference activities carried on 
by 38 institutions, and 35 to 50 million persons received radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts from more than 40 universities. These represent in- 
creases in service of from 100 to 500 per cent during the preceding 
twenty years. Another useful and vital service area of university exten- 
sion is the one in which direct and specific working relationships have 
been developed between universities and such organized groups as pub- 
lic schools, newspaper publishers, realtors, radio station operators, em- 
ployees of state and municipal governments, management groups, ac- 
countants, bar associations, insurance underwriters, engineers, welfare 
agencies, and voluntary associations of many kinds. Eighteen institu- 
tions reported serving 775,000 persons through such arrangements. 
These co-operative relationships afford great opportunities for uni- 
versity service and represent important instrumentalities whereby the 
staffs of universities may keep in close touch with the real problems 
of day to day living. They also offer great possibilities for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of research activities. 

Many university faculties have been inclined to believe that strict 
limitations should be placed on the earning of degree credits through 
any kind of university extension services. A few institutions, however, 
have taken the position that no such services would be offered unless a 
high level of quality could be maintained. These institutions recog- 
nize their offerings with university credit and make no distinctions 
between "residence" and "extension" credits. On the basis of reason, 
this would seem to represent a policy which might well be followed 
by every institution offering any kind of extension services where 
credit toward a degree is a consideration. 

Facilities. On the whole, facilities used by extension organizations 
were those not needed for other purposes by the university or they were 
provided by local communities and not primarily constructed for use 
in adult education. During the past decade, however, many university 
extension organizations have been able to purchase or to build various 
types of facilities, either constructed or remodeled in such a way as to 
be highly effective for their purposes. Even though such improve- 
ments have been substantial, much additional progress needs to be 
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made. Comfortable, pleasant, and attractive surroundings are essen- 
tial to effective educational services for adults. As people grow older, 
their capacities for concentration, for disregard of other distractions, 
and the acuteness of their sight and hearing decline. Adults are also 
prone to underestimate their capacities, to anticipate failures without 
justification, and to be unreasonably sensitive to the possibilities of 
being placed in situations where they will not appear to advantage. 
For all these reasons it is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
surroundings which are not only comfortable but which also create 
and maintain an atmosphere of pleasantness, quiet, and dignity. 

The development of conference activities, probably more than any 
other kind of university extension service, was being held up by lack 
of adequate physical facilities. Conferences are particularly effective 
and convenient ways for adults to get assistance with their personal 
and professional problems. At most universities, however, it was im- 
possible to carry on extensive conference programs because housing 
facilities appropriate for adult groups were either not available at all 
or could be provided only during the summer when the regular cam- 
pus activities were not in progress. Continuing maintenance of 
campus buildings appropriate for housing adults and including rooms 
in which their study and discussion activities could be carried on ef- 
fectively would, in at least half this group of institutions, be relatively 
simple. Experience with this type of service has already demonstrated 
that these facilities would be in use most of the time. Costs of actual 
operation of conference programs can be relatively low since most uni- 
versity resources are close enough to their campuses that transporta- 
tion expenses and loss of time are not involved in making them avail- 
able to adult groups. It seems very probable that at present no other 
single development could assist as many people, within as short a time, 
to make as extensive use of university resources as could the provision 
of adequate conference buildings on university campuses. 

Staffs. Administrative staffs of extension organizations usually 
numbered less than ten. These officers ordinarily carried out respon- 
sibilities of many different kinds and utilized the advice and assistance 
of numerous members of the various staffs of the university. In most 
institutions, both the administrative staff members of the extension or- 
ganization and the instructional staffs carrying on university extension 
services had the same status in the university as other university staff 
members having similar responsibilities. On the average, instructional 
staff members responsible for resident center activities and extension 
classes were lower in rank than those carrying on comparable campus 
activities. Instructors offering correspondence courses were on the 
average of higher rank in the university than those teaching the same 
courses on the respective campuses. More of the part-time instruc- 
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tional leadership for university extension services was drawn from the 
parent institution than from any other single source. Other colleges 
and universities, however, business and industrial groups, and the 
professions all represented sources from which came substantial num- 
bers of part-time instructors. 

University extension leaders from these educational institutions were 
of the opinion that it would now be possible to employ from 50 to 50 
persons annually if individuals with appropriate types of training and 
experience were available. It should be emphasized, however, that 
ordinarily the first qualification for employment by a university is 
above-average training or accomplishment in one of the subject-matter 
fields making up the university program. Adult education specialists 
who do not also have high qualifications in some field of the arts and 
sciences, engineering, business administration, the health sciences, 
etc. are, in most cases, unemployable as far as university extension or- 
ganizations are concerned. It should also be pointed out that a per- 
son highly trained in some subject-matter or professional field, but 
with no competence for educational work with adults, can usually be 
of little immediate service in university extension programs. 

Users. Study of users of university extension services is particularly 
significant because the consumer, and in most cases the consumer 
alone, decides what kind of adult education services he will use and 
whether or not he will continue them. Less is known about users of 
university broadcasting services than any other patrons of university 
extension services. This is a peculiarly critical matter at the present 
time, when the pattern for educational television is taking shape, for 
a surprisingly large number of university administrators believe it will 
be necessary, sooner or later, to discontinue most university broad- 
casting unless substantial numbers of patrons are known to be enough 
interested in university broadcasting services to give them active sup- 
port. In this respect, university broadcasting probably has to operate 
on a somewhat different basis from commercial broadcasting. 

More men used university extension services than women. Two of 
every 3 users of university extension services were married, and 8 of 
10 had children. Most users of university extension services were ma- 
ture people, with only 8 per cent being under 20 years of age, and the 
median age for the nation as a whole being 54 years, although there 
were great variations in this pattern. Users of resident center and 
correspondence services were, on the whole, younger than other users 
of university extension services. Users of visual aid and broadcasting 
services may well be exceptions but little definite information about 
them was available. More non-veterans than veterans used university 
extension services, but a much larger proportion of the total number 
of veterans used extension services than is the case with non-veterans. 
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More than 9 of every 10 users of university extension services were high 
school graduates. Three of every 4 were city dwellers, and more than 
9 of every 10 were church members. More than 3 of every 4 were en- 
gaged in full-time occupations. The largest single group of users, ap- 
proximately 1 of every 3, were professional educators, but workers in 
business and industry were almost as numerous. One striking excep- 
tion to this pattern was found in the Middle Atlantic region, where 
over 50 per cent of the users of university extension services were 
workers in business and industry and less than 3 per cent were profes- 
sional educators. Users of university extension services had higher 
than average incomes. Over 6 of every 10 patronized more than one 
type of university extension service during the past three years. More 
than 80 per cent indicated that they used university extension services 
in order to improve their incomes. Fewer than 1 in 5 reported use of 
university extension services to improve general education or for recre- 
ational purposes. 

On account of their crucial role, it is very significant that 9 of 10 
users of university extension services expressed satisfaction with those 
they have received. Six of every 100 made no comment at all on these 
services, and 4 of every 100 expressed dissatisfaction. These reactions 
were practically identical over the entire country. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the present users believed these services to be at least equal in 
value and quality to similar campus services. Only 12 per cent were of 
the opinion that they were of inferior quality to similar campus serv- 
ices. About 16 per cent believed the extension services they had re- 
ceived were considerably superior to similar campus services. 

Eighty per cent of the users were of the opinion that they played 
no part whatever, nor did they see a way under existing circumstances 
to have a voice in determining what extension services would be avail- 
able to them or the form and character of these services. This is prob- 
ably particularly significant because the consumer of adult education 
services in the long run must always decide himself what services he 
will use. If he can have a hand in planning his own study activities 
and in arranging the circumstances under which they will be avail- 
able, the chances for their being successful, as far as he is concerned, 
are greatly increased. 

Financing. During the year 1951-52, this group of institutions ex- 
pended between $25,000,000 and $35,000,000 on university extension 
services. More than 60 per cent of these funds were realized from 
payment of fees by those using the services. Major expenditures were 
in areas where some kind of organized and continuous group activities 
prevailed. Almost all the income from university extension services 
came from tuition fees, 90 per cent of which were between $5.00 and 
$10.00 per semester hour. About 10 per cent of this group of institu- 
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tions reported that payments for services to industry and governmental 
agencies were also important factors in their financing. Support for 
university extension services from foundation funds has been so small 
as to be negligible. This is surprising. Foundations in the United 
States have usually assumed the role of temporary supporters for 
services which could be expected to be carried on continuously by 
established local institutions once these services had an opportunity to 
demonstrate their worth. Since the most highly organized and best 
financed adult education project in the world today, the agricultural 
extension service, had a large part of its origins in foundation-sup- 
ported experimental work, it would seem that university extension 
programs offered numerous opportunities for investments in educa- 
tional services which had better than average expectancy for contin- 
uance with local support. The chief disadvantages of present arrange- 
ments for financing university extension services are that the high 
degree of self support now required limits too sharply the scope of 
these programs. New and experimental activities are not usually self 
supporting to any great degree. Neither are many other services which 
could make substantial contributions to improving citizenship, en- 
couraging greater participation in public affairs, health improvement, 
and other desirable ends, because the groups for whom these services 
would be most valuable are not able to finance them to any great 
extent. 

Subject Matter Fields. Even though there seems no doubt that the 
principal motivation for adult use of university extension services were 
desires for vocational improvement, it is nevertheless true that, with 
the exception of conference activities, a majority of these services were 
concerned with subject materials in the fields of the arts and sciences. 
More conference activities dealt with problems of business administra- 
tion than any other. About 1 of 5 of this group of institutions offered 
sequences of courses not leading to degrees, but to certificates or sim- 
ply to attainment of proficiency in certain areas. 

Methods. Unless extension organizations (1) can make clear to 
many groups the meaning and value of education, (2) can point out 
the availability of specific educational opportunities in their institu- 
tions, (3) can distinguish the individuals and the groups interested in 
being served and the circumstances under which they can receive 
services, and (4) can give effective assistance in helping to focus on 
study genuinely significant to them, the chances are that very few 
university extension services will have any kind of continuous exis- 
tence. 

The question of methods, with respect to university extension serv- 
ices, involves three distinct considerations: the necessity of developing, 
establishing, and maintaining programs of study, the selection and or- 
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ganization of subject material, and the actual procedures and methods 
of instruction to be used. Methods of development are particularly 
important considerations with respect to resident centers. 

Adequate and effective communication represents one of the major 
problems connected with the development and maintenance of uni- 
versity extension services. At least three channels are available for 
this purpose: direct contacts with the people served, relationships 
with co-operating agencies, and the usual channels of communication, 
printed materials, newspapers, and broadcasting facilities. The neces- 
sity for maintaining effective two-way communications (1) between the 
users of university extension services and extension organizations and 
(2) between extension staffs and the campus instructional depart- 
ments providing these services cannot be overemphasized. University 
extension organizations are the common denominators for these oper- 
ations. In the programs of resident centers, in extension classes, and in 
conference activities, adequate communications have probably been 
maintained most effectively up to the present time. Broadcasting 
services have apparently been least effective, although it should not be 
overlooked that they are faced with greater difficulties than any other 
type of extension service in the achievement of these ends. 

More than two thirds of extension leaders were of the opinion that 
the personal qualities of the educational worker with adults (whether 
or not his personality is attractive, he is enthusiastic, good humored, 
has a genuine liking for people), and competence in his subject-matter 
field were the two most important considerations in the success of 
this type of educational service. Capacity for selecting subject material 
having relevance and vitality was believed to be almost equally im- 
portant. The group ranked as fourth in importance the actual meth- 
ods of instruction used. The instructional method most frequently 
used in university extension services was a combination of lecture and 
discussion activities. It was the almost unanimous opinion of this 
group that no single instructional method can be effective alone. More 
than 90 per cent of the group believed that all known methods of 
helping people learn are useful and effective and should be used un- 
der certain circumstances. 

Unresolved Problems. Even at the risk of being repetitious, fur- 
ther comment should be made here about some of the principal ob- 
structions to widespread adult use of university resources. Statements 
concernings six of the most important of these follow: 

1. Far too small a proportion of the adult citizenship of this coun- 
try today has any definite conception of the values of education, the 
specific steps required for gaining skill in the educational process, or 
how to go about taking advantage of the use of this process. These 
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understandings are important to all educational institutions, but they 
are essential to any broad extensions of the use of university resources. 

2. Too many universities have "backed into" or allowed themselves 
to be forced, by a desire for good public relations, into the fields of 
educational service for adults, project by project, and have not ex- 
amined rationally the extent to which they are prepared or willing to 
accept these responsibilities. The top leadership in every university in 
the United States today is inescapably faced with determination of the 
extent to which the institution will serve adults outside the channels 
traditional to campus teaching and research. To put this same ques- 
tion negatively, and most conservatively, each institution is faced with 
deciding to what extent it can afford not to serve directly the adult 
citizens of its supporting communities. Whether this choice is made 
by facing the question and taking action or by default, the decision is 
now in process of being made. 

3. In many universities there has been unreasonable delay in exam- 
ining and eliminating the administrative confusions existing between 
the university extension organization and other operating divisions of 
the institution. Perhaps due to the comparative recency of the de- 
velopment of university extension too many institutions still have no 
definite policies specifying the relationships between the extension 
organization and the various other divisions on the university campus. 
The universities whose educational services to adults have developed 
most extensively seem to be those which have moved most effectively 
to eliminate such administrative confusions. This might, of course, 
only mean that these programs became so large that rationalization of 
their operations and specification of their functions became impera- 
tive. Experience with all kinds of organizational operations, how- 
ever, seems to indicate that, in any organization, the elimination of 
conflicts and confusions invariable results in improved services. 

4. Too little progress has yet been made in understanding and de- 
veloping skill in the actual working relationships which must exist be- 
tween members of campus instructional departments and the staffs of 
university extension organizations in order for university resources to 
be used to an appreciable extent by adults. The time should be near, 
however, when (1) extension staff members can realize that even 
though they must have demonstrated competence in some subject 
area their function is not to provide expertness in subject-matter 
fields and (2) instructional staff members can understand that they 
need specialized assistance in their efforts to plan and work with adults 
and that they can carry on much more service of this kind by allow- 
ing themselves to be relieved of the operating details connected with 
these activities. Both extension staffs and campus faculties have in- 
dispensable contributions to make to these services. Until each can 
appreciate the fact that, in the long run, neither can operate success- 
fully in the sphere of adult education without the other, and until 
each can develop a high degree of skill in the relationships necessary 
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for effective teamwork of this kind, university services for adults will 
remain on a very limited scale. 

5. Little progress has been made in developing standards of attain- 
ment and procedure adaptable to adults and not "lower" in any 
sense than existing university standards for the youth groups on uni- 
versity campuses. Adults demand information much more directly re- 
lated to their problems of life and occupation than young people will 
accept. There is no reason to believe, however, that any irreconcilable 
conflict exists between standards acceptable to adults and the stand- 
ards of attainment and procedure which have been developed over 
the years for youth groups by university faculties. The belief that any 
standards different from campus standards are necessarily lower, an 
opinion held by some, is obviously a fallacy. There can be practical 
and equally high standards of attainment for adult students, although 
these will undoubtedly have to be distinctly different from traditional 
campus standards. Up to the present time, however, a relatively small 
proportion of university faculty members has been able to make the 
adaptations necessary for working successfully with adults. This 
question is one on which careful and co-ordinated study needs to be 
done by groups of scholars of such distinction that their findings will 
be respected. Ignorance and confusion, with respect to the matters 
mentioned above, represent major obstructions preventing universi- 
ties from serving adults in many ways for which they have by far the 
best available resources. 

6. Up to the present time there is and has been little effective two- 
way communication between universities and the adults who are the 
consumers, and potential consumers, of their services. These rela- 
tionships have been inadequate in every sphere of university exten- 
sion service, but are conspicuously so with respect to university broad- 
casting services. Not nearly enough is yet known about the motiva- 
tion of either the individual or the group user of university extension 
services. There is little doubt that effective use of university re- 
sources by adults will require the devising and skillful use of ways in 
which the consumers of adult education services may participate, to a 
far greater extent than they have been able to in the past, in shaping 
and maintaining their relations with universities. 
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